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Location,  location,  location 

Geographic  profiling  helps  police  close  in  on  serial  criminals 


By  Jennifer  Nislow 

As  Hannibal  Lecter  iold  FBI  agent  Clarice 
Starling  in  the  novel.  'The  Silence  of  the  Lambs," 
we  covet  that  which  we  see  everyday. 

It  may  be  an  insight  derived  from  a work  of 
fiction,  but  It  also  happens  to  be  the  underlying 
theory  for  a sophisticated  software  program  that 
has  captured  the  attention  of  law  enforcement 
authorities  worldwide  — geographic  profiling, 
which  posits  that  the  “where"  in  serial  offenses 
can  be  as  telling  to  investigators  as  the  presumed 
“why." 

An  information  management  strategy, 
geographic  profiling  analyzes  the  locations  of 
multiple  offenses  believed  to  be  the  work  of  a 
single  individual  and  determines  where  that 
person  most  likely  lives,  based  on  the  belief  that, 
like  anyone  else,  criminals  do  not  stray  far  from 
home  to  carry  out  routine  activities.  While 
geographic  profiling  cannot  solve  a crime,  it  can 
act  as  a powerful  tool  for  winnowing  down  the 
thousands  of  tips  a police  agency  might  get  in  the 
course  of  a violent  senal  enme  investigation, 
according  to  its  developer.  Det.  Insp.  Kim 
Rossmo  of  the  Vancouver,  B.C.,  Police  Depart- 
ment. 

Geographic  profiling  has  been  used  in  a wide 
vanety  of  cases  here  and  in  Canada  in  the  10 
years  since  Rossmo  created  it.  To  use  the 
software,  investigators  enter  each  crime  site 
location  as  a coordinate  or  point  on  a map.  With 
an  equation  that  takes  into  account  criminological 
research  on  the  different  types  of  search  and 


attack  methods  used  by  senal 
criminals  — an  algorithm 
Rossmo  developed  from 
research  conducted  at  Simon 
Fraser  University,  where  he 
earned  a doctorate  in 
cninmology  — the  computer 
calculates  the  probability  of 
that  point  being  the  offender's 
home.  It  repeats  the  process 
for  every  point  on  the  grid, 
making  as  many  as  one 
million  calculations. 

Unlike  other  geographic 
mapping  techniques  popular 
in  law  enforcement  within  the 
context  of  Compsiat, 

Rossmo's  software  produces 
a color  map  that  "expresses 
the  probability  of  offender 
residence,”  he  said.  Those 
areas  where  it  is  lea.st  likely  a 
suspect  would  live  are 
colored  a cool  blue.  Those 
areas  where  it  is  most  likely 
are  red. 

Then  the  system,  which  five  years  ago  evolved 
into  a commercial  geographic-profiling  software 
called  Orion,  highlights  the  colored  areas, 
becoming  a topographical  map  — a three- 
dimensional  crimespace. 

"The  computer  will  actually  make  assessments 
using  this  algorithm  with  the  various  crime 


Det.  In.sp.  Kim  Rossmo 

Points  of  information 


locations,"  Rossmo  told  LHN. 
"If  you  have  a senes  of 
enmes,  you  can  actually  make 
a pattern  of  those  points,  a 
two-dimensional  pattern.  Now 
that  pattern  is  going  to  be 
different  for  every  crime, 
depending  on  the  specifics  of 
the  case  where  the  enmes  uxik 
place.  Of  course,  that  in  turn 
is  related  to  how  the  offender 
hunts  and  the  underlying 
geography  — where  the 
targets  arc.  whether  the 
offender  has  a vehicle. 

"We  don’t  know  too  much 
of  that  beforehand."  he  noted. 
“Whiit  we  do  know  is  the 
actual  pattern  of  points  left 
behind." 

For  the  purposes  of  a 
criminal  investigation, 
geographic  profiling  can  be 
used  as  a basis  for  establishing 
saturation  patrols  or  stakeout 
points,  and  the  information  denved  from  the 
program  cun  optimize  door-to-door  canvasses. 
Law  enforcement  agencies  can  also  maximize 
their  own  dala-colicction  software,  such  as 
records-management  systems,  computer-aided 
dispatch  and  other  records,  by  using  Rossmo’.s 
program  to  strategically  search  them  by  address 

Continued  un  Page  10 


Arlington  meets  Arlington,  in 
community-policing  officer  swap 


Apparently  having  more  in  common 
than  just  a name,  the  police  departments 
of  Arlington  County,  Va..  and  Arling- 
ton. Tex.,  swapped  personnel  this 
month  in  order  to  exchange  ideas  on 
how  each  agency  implements  its  ap- 
proach to  community-oriented  policing. 

The  idea  came  to  life  when  Arling- 
ton County  Chief  Edward  Flynn  and 
Arlington  Chief  Theron  Bowman  met 
at  a conference  on  community  policing 


and  realized  how  alike  their  jurisdic- 
tions were.  They  are  similar  in  size, 
with  between  1 90.000  and  290.000  resi- 
dents, said  Flynn,  and  both  border  a 
major  city  or  metropolitan  area.  Even 
more  to  the  point,  each  agency  is  na- 
tionally accredited  and  has  a college 
requirement. 

“I  saw  we  had  similar  types  of  agen- 
cies in  terms  of  a commitment  to  a cer- 
tain level  of  perfectionism,"  Flynn  told 


Law  Enforcement  News.  "We  had  a 
certain  type  of  ofTicer  in  our  midst  grap- 
pling with  the  same  type  of  strategy  in 
a similar  environment.  So  given  those 
facts.  IS  seemed  that  the  main  similar- 
ity was  a great  peg  on  which  to  do 
something  which  would  make  great 
good  sense  anyway." 

Bowman  said  he  hoped  his  officers 
would  come  back  with  "new  ideas  on 
community  policing  and  just  see  how 


Despite  some  gains,  female  cops  still 
find  too  few  cracks  in  the  glass  ceiling 


Few  female  officers  ever  ascend  to 
the  upper  echelons  of  law  enforcement, 
even  within  the  Philadelphia  Police  De- 
panment.  the  agency  that  was  found  to 
have  the  most  women  in  uniform  out 
of  some  1 26  agencies  surveyed  in  a new 
report  by  the  National  Center  for 
Women  and  Policing, 

According  to  the  study,  "Equality 
Denied,  The  Status  of  Women  in  Po- 
licing: 1 999,"  there  has  been  just  a half- 
percent  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
female  sworn  personnel  since  1998 
Overall,  the  figure  has  risen  just  5.3 
percent  since  1990.  to  account  for  14.3 
percent  of  officers  nationwide.  The 


number  of  women  holding  top  ranking 
positions,  the  report  said,  is  only  5.6 
percent. 

"At  this  rate,  those  of  us  around  to- 
day won't  see  equality  in  our  lifetimes." 
said  Penny  Harrington,  the  center's  di- 
rector and  a former  police  chief  of  Port- 
land, Ore. 

Of  the  local,  county  and  stale  law 
enforcement  agencies  surs’eyed  by  cen- 
ter. Philadelphia  was  ranked  No.  I . with 
nearly  one  out  of  every  four  sworn  po- 
sitions held  by  a woman,  or  1.636  out 
of  a force  of  6.753.  Women  accounted 
for  7,2  percent  of  lop  command  posts 
within  the  department,  and  9.8  percent 


of  supervisory  pttsiiions.  The  Philadel- 
phia department  also  had  the  most 
women  of  color  of  any  of  the  surveyed 
agencies,  with  15.9  percent. 

Coming  in  a close  second  was  Chi- 
cago. with  a force  made  up  of  2 1 .9  per- 
cent women  and  a command  staff  of  8.0 
percent  female  officers.  Sixteen  percent 
of  supervisory  posts  arc  held  by 
women,  according  to  the  report. 

Severa)  major  agencies,  including 
the  New  York  and  Los  Angeles  police 
departments,  did  not  respond  to  the 
NCWP's  survey. 

The  greatest  single  impediment  to 
increasing  the  numbers  of  women  in 


policing,  according  to  the  report,  is  the 
resistance  of  their  male  colleagues. 
"Hostile  environments  and  systemic 
discrimination  keep  women  from  join- 
ing police  agencies  in  more  signiHcant 
numbers  and  from  being  promoted  up 
the  ranks  to  policy-making  positions.” 
the  center  reported,  "thus  perpetuating 
a style  of  policing  that  is  outdated,  in- 
effeclive  and  enormously  costly  to  com- 
munities." 

Research  from  the  center  indicates 
that  women  arc  also  kept  out  of  polic- 
ing by  entry  tests  that  emphasize  up- 
per-body strength,  recruitment  policies 
Continued  on  Page  9 


another  very  professional,  very  well- 
run  department  operates." 

Each  agency  swapped  a front-line 
supervisor  and  a beat  olTiccr  for  a two- 
week  period.  In  Arlington  County's 
case,  they  were  .Sgt.  Grady  Jolley,  a 16- 
year  veteran  of  the  department  who  was 
assigned  in  1995  to  the  Community  Re- 
sources Section,  and  Officer  Pal 
Craddock,  who  has  served  with  the 
ACPD  for  four  years 

From  the  Lone  Star  Stale.  Sgt.  Rob- 
ert Cowscrt  and  OfFiccr  David  Stevens 
were  sent  eastward.  Cowsert.  a 23-ycar 
veteran,  said  he  learned  about  Arling- 
ton County  from  the  department’s  Web 
site.  "It  looks  like  they  have  quite  a hit 
of  involvement  in  community  meetings 
and  community-based  organizations," 
he  told  The  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram. 
"It’ll  be  nice  to  get  a fresh  approach  to 
ways  to  interact  with  the  community. 
We  want  to  bnng  back  some  ideas  that 
would  really  enhance  our  community 
and  our  community-bused  policing." 

One  of  the  programs  that  most  im- 
pressed Arlington  County's  Jolley  dur- 
ing his  visit  was  the  Arlington  Police 
Department’s  Compstat-like  managers’ 
meeting  "It  was  like  a whole  team 
working  together  to  solve  problems." 
he  told  LEN.  "Not  that  we  don’t  have 
that,  we  do.  but  it  just  seemed  like  this 
meeting  just  brought  it  out  much  better 
Continued  on  Page  10 


Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT  — Russell  Peeler. 
Jr.,  a drug  dealer  already  serving  a lOS- 
year  sentence  for  murder,  was  convicted 
of  ordenng  the  death  of  an  8-year-old 
boy  who  was  to  testify  against  him  in 
another  murder  tnal.  Lemy  Brown  Jr 
and  his  motlicr,  Karen  Clarke,  were  shot 
to  death  in  thcu,Qcidgcpon  apartment 
by  Peeler's  brother,  according  to  pros- 
ecutors. Peeler,  who  was  on  parole  at 
the  time,  was  not  implicated  in  the  ac- 
tual killing  because  he  was  weanng  an 
electronic  ankle  bracelet  that  tracked  his 
whereabouts.  Peeler  now  faces  a pos- 
sible death  penalty.  His  brother  Adnan 
IS  being  tried  separately  for  the  shoot- 
ing. 

Deputy  Chief  Nelson  C<»sscttc.  a 42- 
year  veteran  of  the  Menden  Police  De- 
partment, IS  reportedly  under  investi- 
gation for  allegedly  accosting  a teen- 
age girl  while  brandishing  a knife  at  her 
Reports  in  The  Menden  Record-Jour- 
nal and  The  Hartford  Courant  said 
Cossctic  allegedly  drove  up  to  a girl, 
displayed  a knife  and  said,  "Hey  baby, 
you  want  a ride?”  The  girl  ran  one 
block  to  the  Meriden  police  siation  and 
gave  police  the  vehicle's  plate  number, 
which  came  back  to  CosscUc's  city- 
owned  cur. 

MARYLAND  — A national  study  has 
found  that  of  the  50  stales,  Maryland 
incarcerates  the  highest  percentage  of 
minorities  for  drug  crimes,  The  study 
suggests  that  anti-drug  efforts  unfairly 
target  minonties. 

A Montgomery  County  police  ofTicer. 
who  was  reportedly  obsessed  with  his 
13-year  old  daughter,  pleaded  guilty 
June  13  to  raping  and  molesting  the 
child  over  a two-year  period.  Prosecu- 
tors said  the  officer  would  often  have 
sex  with  his  daughter  while  his  police 
scanner  blared  nearby,  he  also  kept  in 
his  patrol  car  an  index  card  tracking 
how  many  hours  of  sex  the  girl  “owed 
him.”  The  officer,  whose  name  is  with- 
held to  protect  the  girl's  identity,  faces 
up  to  35  years  in  pnson 

MASSACHUSETTS  — A Newton 
police  officer  has  been  charged  with 
failing  to  secure  his  weapon  after  one 
of  his  friends  allegedly  used  the  .38- 
caliber  revolver  to  commit  suicide. 
Kenneth  Manno  has  pleaded  not  guilty 
to  the  misdemeanor  charge,  brought 
under  a 1997  Massachusetts  lawreijuir- 
ing  that  all  guns  be  locked  away  or  se- 
cured with  atnggcf  lock. 

NEW  JERSEY  — Police  in  Newark 
posed  as  a television  crew  June  13  to 
induce  a man  to  free  a hostage.  All 
Kemoum.  w ho  was  holding  his  9-year- 
old  son  hostage,  demanded  a television 
interview  m exchange  for  releasing  the 
boy.  Police  appmpnated  a camera  and 
credentials  from  a New  Jersey  Network 
cameraman,  but  later  relumed  the  cam- 
era — minus  the  videotape,  which  they 
said  was  evidence  — when  a second 
camera  was  borrowed  from  the  New- 
ark Fire  Department. 

NEW  YORK  — The  Bronx  District 
Aliomcy  has  closed  the  investigation 
into  a controversial  police  shooting 
without  presenting  the  matter  to  u grand 
jury.  Investigators  concluded  that 


Malcolm  Ferguson,  who  was  unarmed, 
WO.S  shot  accidentally  by  Police  Officer 
Louis  Rivera  during  a struggle  for 
Rivera's  gun. 

A study  by  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  To- 
bacco and  Firearms  has  determined  that 
80  percent  of  guns  traced  to  crimes  m 
New  York  City  came  from  other  states, 
mainly  in  the  South.  Nationwide,  32 
percent  of  guns  traced  to  crimes  ongi- 
naied  outside  the  state  of  occurrence 

New  York  City  Police  Officer  Francisco 
Rosano  admitted  on  the  stand  that  he 
lied  to  FBI  mvesiiguiors  during  the 
probe  into  the  sexual  assault  of  Abner 
Louima  in  a Brooklyn  police  station. 
TJic  officer  said  that  he  made  false  stale- 
mcnis  about  what  he  saw  in  an  attempt 
to  protect  fellow  officers  and  to  pre- 
serve his  own  career. 

Thousands  of  New  York  City  police 
officers  rallied  June  1 3 in  Battery  Park, 
calling  for  higher  pay  and  increased 
recognition  of  their  contnbuiion  to  New 
York's  lower  crime  rate  Patrick  Lynch, 
president  of  the  Patrolmen's  Benevo- 
lent Association,  also  spoke  out  against 
Bruce  Springsteen,  whose  new  song. 
''American  Skin  (41  Shots)."  refers  to 
the  police  shooting  of  Amadou  Diallo. 

In  exchange  for  a sentence  of  five  years 
probation,  a Tuckahoc  police  officer 
pleaded  guilty  June  1 3 to  sodomizing  a 
16- year-old  buy  in  the  buck  seal  of  his 
cur.  Stanley  Moore,  47,  who  was  said 
In  have  had  an  excellent  reputation  dur- 
ing his  16-year  ciurcr,  resigned  follow- 
ing the  guilty  plea,  As  pari  of  his  sen- 
tence. he  will  also  be  required  to  regis- 
ter as  a sex  offender 

The  United  Stales  Attorney  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York  has  de- 
clined to  bring  federal  civil  rights 
charges  against  three  while  policemen 
who  shot  and  killed  a black  man  in 
Ossining  in  July  1998.  Pnor  to  the  fed- 
eral probe,  u Westchester  County  grand 
jury  had  concluded  that  the  officers 
were  justified  when  they  shot  Christo- 
pher Moore,  24,  after  he  pointed  a .40- 
culiber  pistol  at  them  A civil  case 
against  the  village  is  Mill  pending 

PENNSYLVANIA  — A GIcnoldcn 
police  officer  has  been  charged  with 
twice  raping  u woman  who  hud  called 
911  for  help.  Chnstopher  Scaggs.  27. 
allegedly  raped  and  sexually  a.ssaulied 
the  woman  during  u domestic-incident 
call  at  her  home  When  she  called  911 
to  report  the  rape,  Scaggs  reportedly 
responded  to  the  cull  and  raped  her 
again.  Scaggs.  an  18-month  veteran  of 
the  force,  was  placed  on  udminislraiivc 
leave.  He  is  free  on  $25.0(X}  bail 

VERMONT  — The  Slate  Police  faces 
a negligence  suit  after  u dispatcher 
tailed  to  assign  a trooper  to  follow  up 
on  u disconnected  911  cull.  Jane  Mane 
Kuntos,  a 23-ycar-uld  diabetic,  was 
found  dead  by  her  parents  90  minutes 
after  her  abortive  call  to  police 


ALABAMA  — A federal  court  has 
Mopped  Alabama  from  disclosing  the 
identities  of  some  sex  offenders,  after 
a man  convicted  on  federal  child  por- 


nography charges  sued  to  prevent  the 
stale  from  disclosing  his  name.  The 
Alabama  Department  of  Public  Safely 
removed  its  sex  otTcnder  listing  from 
the  Iniemei 

A former  Russellville  police  officer  was 
convicted  May  3 1 of  soliciting  sex  from 
someone  he  believed  to  be  a 14-year- 
old  boy  in  an  Internet  chat  room.  Danny 
Vandiver,  39.  was  actually  chatting  with 
a Hoover  police  investigator.  Vandiver 
was  arrested  when  he  went  to  a motel 
to  meet  the  "boy"  for  sex.  He  faces  up 
to  two  years  m prison. 

FLORIDA  — A 13-year-old  boy  will 
be  tried  as  an  adult  for  allegedly  shoot- 
ing his  teacher  to  death  after  being  sent 
home  from  school  for  throwing  water 
balloons.  Nathaniel  Brazill  was  indicted 
as  an  adult  on  first  degree  murder 
charges;  he  faces  life  in  prison  without 
parole  if  convicted. 

GEORGIA  — A man  who  was  jailed 
for  murder  after  lying  to  police  m 1996 
about  the  presence  of  a fugitive  in  his 
home  has  had  his  conviction  and  sen- 
tence overturned  by  the  Georgia  Su- 
preme Coun.  Police  went  to  the  house 
of  Algernon  Hyman  looking  for  his 
fnend  Auioun  Holcomb,  a murder  sus- 
pect. Hymun  and  his  mother  both  de- 
nied that  Holcomb  was  in  the  house, 
and  Hymun's  mother  gave  police  per- 
mission to  search  the  premises. 
Holcomb  emerged  from  a closet  he  had 
hidden  in  and  shot  Officer  George 
Hester  to  death.  Hyman  was  convicted 
of  felony  murder  for  causing  Hester's 
death  in  the  course  of  another  felony, 
namely  lying  to  police.  The  court  found 
that  Hyman  did  not  actually  cause 
Hester's  death,  but  ordered  him  sen- 
tenced for  making  fal.se  statements 

Police  arc  searching  for  a child  rapist 
who  has  terrorized  a southwest  Atlanta 
apartment  complex.  In  two  separate  at- 
tacks. the  rapist  climbed  into  children's 
bedrooms  in  the  dead  of  night.  He  re- 
moved an  8-ycar-old  girl  to  a nearby 
park  and  raped  her.  Her  parents  found 
heron  the  buck  porch,  crying  and  bleed- 
ing. The  second  girl,  age  1 2,  was  raped 
in  her  bed.  Police  have  added  more  pa- 
trols to  the  urea  and  security  service  at 
the  complex  was  increased  to  include 
24-hour  patrol  coverage. 

LOUISIANA  — Prosecutors  are  seek- 
ing to  deny  lawyers  for  a New  Orleans 
police  officer  accused  of  sexually  as- 
saulting several  women  access  to  taped 
statement  from  the  alleged  victims. 
Attorneys  for  officer  George  Lee  say 
the  tapes  include  exculpatory  informa- 
tion; prosecutors  maintain  that  the  de- 
fense IS  not  entitled  to  certain  informa- 
tion on  the  tapes,  including  identifying 
data  on  victims  and  witnesses.  Judge 
Arthur  Hunter  ordered  prosecutors  on 
June  1 3 to  release  the  material  to  the 
defendant  The  District  Attorney's  Of- 
fice is  challenging  the  order 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — Alcohol  en- 
forcement officer,  arc  using  an  87-year- 
old  law  aimed  at  brothels  and  illegal 
booze  "shot-houses"  to  police  rowdy 
nightclubs.  The  statue  has  been  used  to 
force  owners  of  more  than  I(K)  "nui- 
sance" clubs  to  maintain  order. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  — A New  York 
City  man  has  been  charged  with  mur- 
der after  a Horry  County  police  officer 
was  beaten  with  a flashlight  and  shot 
to  death  with  his  own  gun,  Another  sus- 


pect is  still  at  large.  CpI.  Dennis  Lyden, 
44.  was  attacked  and  killed  during  an 
early  morning  stop  of  a suspicious  ve- 
hicle on  June  5. 

TENNESSEE  — Police  in  Clarksville 
shot  and  killed  a man  who  stole  a po- 
lice car  and  was  attempting  to  run  down 
an  officer.  Craig  Garcia,  26.  had  been 
arrested  for  aggravated  assault  and  vio- 
lation of  probation  when  he  was  left 
alone,  handcuffed,  in  a police  vehicle. 
He  was  able  to  bring  the  handcuffs  to 
his  front  and  get  the  car  m gear  before 
officers  shot  him. 

VIRGINIA  — Residents  of  Fairfax 
County  are  singing  the  praises  of  ef- 
forts by  bicycle  patrol  officers  to  ad- 
dress crime  and  quality-of-life  com- 
plaints. In  two  years,  officers  Rudy 
Zimmerman.  Rick  Mey  and  Joe  Pittman 
have  reportedly  had  a dramatic  impact 
in  a residential  area  north  of  Fairfax 
City.  Their  efforts  at  community  polic- 
ing projects  like  improved  security 
lighting,  increased  traffic  safety  and 
elimination  of  gang  graffiti  have  en- 
couraged residents  to  act  as  well,  with 
a reinvigorated  neighborhood  watch. 


ILLINOIS  — Mayor  Richard  M. 
Daley  on  June  14  announced  that  19 
police  stations  would  be  replaced  or 
upgraded  as  pan  an  S800-million  capi- 
tal improvement  program 

A Cook  County  sheriff's  deputy  was 
arrested  June  14  forborne  invasion  and 
battery  after  he  allegedly  attacked  his 
daughter’s  boyfnend,  a Harvey  police 
officer.  John  C.  Olson  was  placed  on 
desk  duty  after  the  confrontation,  which 
reportedly  started  because  Jeffrey 
Crocker  had  Olson's  daughter  arrested 
after  a dispute. 

Police  officials  in  Itasca  hope  that  a 
higher  starting  salary  will  attract  can- 
didates for  the  five  openings  in  the  27- 
officer  force.  A new  contract  between 
the  city  and  the  police  union,  which 
includes  a new  wage-increase  system 
for  serving  officers,  still  needs  the  ap- 
proval of  both  the  union  and  the  vil- 
lage board. 

The  Glen  Ellyn  police  department  has 
named  a high-ranking  Los  Angeles  po- 
lice official  as  its  new  chief.  Carlo 
Cudio,  53,  who  oversaw  1.500  sworn 
and  civilian  personnel,  returns  to  his 
native  slate  to  assume  command  of  a 
force  of  fewer  than  50  people. 

The  Schaumburg  Police  Department  is 
planning  to  install  video  cameras  in  its 
patrol  cars  to  record  traffic  infractions 
and  car  slops.  Over  the  next  12  to  18 
months,  each  of  Schaumburg's  28  po- 
lice cars  will  be  fined  with  cameras 
costing  S4.600  each.  The  expense  will 
be  funded  by  the  $KX)  the  department 
received  for  each  DUl  conviction. 

INDIANA  — A Slate  Police  officer 
who  was  fired  after  refusing  on  reli- 
gious grounds  an  assignment  on  a 
nverboul  casino  has  won  two  prelimi- 
nary rulings  in  his  fight  to  regain  his 
job.  The  U.S.  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  ruled  that  the 
Indiana  State  Police  failed  to  reason- 
ably accommodate  Trooper  Ben  Endres 


Jr.'s  religious  beliefs,  while  the  Indiana 
Workforce  Development  Commission 
ruled  that  Endres's  refusal  did  not  con- 
stitute insubordination,  the  charge  for 
which  he  was  fired.  Neither  ruling  may 
be  introduced  as  evidence  at  Endres’s 
case  for  reinstatement  at  the  Slate  Po- 
lice Board,  but  his  lawyer  is  hopeful 
that  members  of  the  board  will  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  agencies'  decisions. 
Endres  was  a trooper  for  eight  years. 

A man  who  machine-gunned  a rookie 
state  trooper  to  death  in  April  1999  has 
pleaded  guilty  to  murder  to  avoid  a 
possible  death  sentence.  Mark 
Lichtenberger.  39,  admitted  June  1 5 that 
he  had  intended  to  kill  a police  officer, 
although  he  had  not  specifically  tar- 
geted trooper  Cory  Elson.  Prosecutors 
agreed  to  the  plea  in  exchange  for 
Lichtenberger  accepting  a sentence  of 
life  in  prison  without  parole. 

A Hammond  police  lieutenant  was  con- 
victed June  9 of  two  misdemeanors  in 
a case  that  saw  five  fellow  officers  in- 
dicted for  obstruction  of  justice  for  al- 
legedly trying  to  cover  up  the 
lieutenant’s  actions,  Thomas  Hanna 
was  found  guilty  of  reckless  driving  and 
intimidation,  after  a bench  trial  stem- 
ming from  an  incident  in  which,  after 
drinking  with  Mayor  Duane  W, 
Dedelow  Jr.  at  a bar  near  City  Hall,  he 
allegedly  crashed  an  unmarked  police 
car  and  pointed  a gun  at  other  people 
involved  in  the  accident.  He  then 
rammed  into  a marked  police  car,  in- 
junng  a rookie  officer,  who  collected 
$53,(KK)  from  the  city  for  his  injuries 
and  lost  wages.  Hanna’s  sobriety  ex- 
ams showed  no  blood  alcohol  content 
whatsoever,  leading  to  the  obstruction 
charges  against  the  other  officers.  Those 
charges  were  dismissed  after  prosecu- 
tors failed  to  warn  the  officers  of  their 
rights  before  they  testified  at  a grand 
jury  Hanna  was  sentenced  to  a year's 
probation  and  80  hours  of  community 
service,  and  was  ordered  to  undergo 
evaluation  for  alcohol  abuse  and  anger 
management. 

KENTUCKY  — The  state  General 
Assembly  has  ordered  police  and 
sheriff's  departments  to  auction  to  the 
public  any  seized  or  confiscated  guns. 
Deportments  must  surrender  weapons 
to  the  Stale  Police  for  auction  90  days 
after  the  guns  are  m>  longer  needed  as 
evidence.  The  law  requiring  the  resale, 
which  takes  effect  July  IS.  was  passed 
by  the  Assembly  over  Gov.  Paul 
Patton’s  veto.  Lexington  Police  Chief 
Larry  Walsh  called  the  project  "border- 
line insane." 

Commonwealth  Attorney  Fred  Capps 
was  killed  in  his  Burkesville  home  June 
5 by  a childhood  acquaintance  on  the 
morning  he  was  to  prosecute  the  man 
on  sexual  molestation  charges.  Capps 
was  able  to  return  fire  before  he  died, 
killing  Eddie  Vaughn,  a longtime  mi- 
nor criminal. 

MICHIGAN  — The  Detroit  police 
union  has  expressed  concern  over  the 
state  of  contract  negotiations  with  the 
city.  The  union  is  seeking  an  18-per- 
cent raise  over  three  years;  the  city  has 
offered  half  that.  The  dispute  has  been 
referred  to  an  arbitrator.  In  addition  to 
monetary  issues,  a major  source  of  con- 
cern is  whether  officers  will  be  required 
to  live  in  the  city.  The  state  Legislature 
passed  a bill  prohibiting  residency  re- 
quirements unless  they  are  already  port 
of  a negotiated  contract.,  but  excluded 
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contracts  already  in  arbitration.  The 
arbitrator  declined  a union  request  to 
rule  separately  on  the  residency  issue. 
The  police  union  has  been  without  a 
contract  since  June  30,  1998, 

Police  officers  in  Warren  will  soon  be 
able  to  respond  faster  to  emergencies, 
by  pulling  up  pictures  of  their  destina- 
tions on  in-car  computers.  The  city  of 
Warren  intends  to  take  digital  pictures 
of  60,000  homes  and  businesses  and 
make  the  images  available  to  the  po- 
lice, fire,  building  and  assessing  depart- 
ments. 

Waierford  police,  the  Oakland  County 
Shenffs  Department  SWAT  team  and 
the  FBI  converged  on  Oakland  Inter- 
national Airport  June  5 after  tower  of- 
ficials thought  they  heard  a plane  be- 
ing hijacked.  The  flight  was  ordered  to 
return  to  the  airport  where  investiga- 
tors discovered  that  tower  personnel  ac- 
tually heard  someone  greet  the  co-pi- 
lot. “Hi,  Jack!” 

OHIO  — The  Ohio  Supreme  Court 
ruled  June  7 that  juveniles  can  only  be 
tried  as  adults  for  their  own  acts,  not 
those  of  their  accomplices.  The  court 
upheld  a lower  court  decision  that  had 
overturned  a robbery  conviction  of  a 
17-year-oId  tried  as  an  adult  because 
his  accomplice  had  a gun. 


IOWA  — Police  officers  who  break 
down  doors  in  search  of  a suspect  can- 
not be  held  liable  for  the  damage  they 
cause,  according  to  an  Iowa  Supreme 
Court  ruling.  The  split  decision  handed 
down  on  June  1 recognized  the  right  of 
the  police  to  use  reasonable  force  to 
enforce  the  law,  The  suit  was  brought 
by  a landlord  in  Ames  who  sought  to 
recover  damages  after  deputies  broke 
down  a door  to  make  an  arrest. 

KANSAS  — T\vo  Topeka  police  offic- 
ers were  killed  when  their  helicopter 
crashed  while  they  were  assisting  in  a 
burglary  investigation.  The  pilot.  Jeff 
W.  Howey.  37.  had  been  certified  as  a 
helicopter  pilot  less  than  two  months 
before  the  crash.  Officer  Charles  J. 
Bohlender  Jr,.  33.  was  the  observer  in 
the  1994  Schweitzer  300C  aircraft. The 
helicopter  had  been  shining  Us  lights 
down  a large  home  improvement  cen- 
ter while  officers  on  the  ground,  re- 
sponding to  an  apparently  false  secu- 
rity alarm,  searched  the  store.  The  he- 
licopter had  passed  inspection  one  week 
before  the  crash,  and  there  was  no  in- 
dication of  any  problem  in  the  air  until 
the  officers  radioed  that  they  were  go- 
ing down.  Topeka's  three  other  police 
helicopters  were  grounded  pending  a 
thorough  inspection,  The  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  and  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  are  inves- 
tigating the  accident. 

A resolution  that  would  set  the  stage 
for  unionizing  police  in  Shawnee  was 
introduced  June  12  at  the  City  Coun- 
cil. Members  of  the  Shawnee  force  are 
seeking  to  have  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police  represent  them  in  collective  bar- 
gaining , The  resolution,  which  expected 
to  be  acted  on  in  August,  would  obli- 
gate the  city  to  recognize  the  right  of 
public  employees  to  join  organizations 


to  represent  (hem  in  their  dealing  with 
the  city. 

Two  St.  George  police  officers  — the 
entire  force  — wrote  themselves  out  of 
their  jobs  after  an  apparent  ticket  blitz. 
An  inquiry  was  launched  after  residents 
complained  of  an  unusually  high  num- 
ber of  speeding  tickets  being  issued  in 
the  town  of  400  people.  The  officers 
were  fired  after  it  was  found  that  nei- 
ther met  the  state  requirements  for  law 
enforcement  service. 

MISSOURI  — Two  St.  Louis  police 
officers  are  suing  the  city  of  Atlanta  for 
false  arrest  and  civil  rights  violations 
after  they  were  arrested  for  solicitation 
of  prostitution.  Kelvin  Green  and  Julius 
Conner  Jr.  said  they  were  making  a U- 
tum  in  a parking  lot  when  they  were 
approached  by  three  undercover  Atlanta 
officers  who  offered  them  sex  for 
money.  The  St.  Louis  officers  said  they 
declined  and  attempted  to  drive  away, 
when  they  were  arrested  and  held  over- 
night. They  were  released  in  the  morn- 
ing without  being  chaiged. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  — Nine  inmates 
in  the  state  penitentiary  have  claimed 
in  a lawsuit  that  a policy  denying  them 
acces.s  to  pornography  has  caused  them 
“psychological  and  emotional  harm.” 
The  suit  seeks  to  overturn  the  policy 
change,  enacted  in  April. 


ARIZONA  — The  Bullhead  City  Po- 
lice Department  has  assigned  an  officer 
to  work  full-time  investigating  un- 
solved homicides.  Bullhead  City  has 
about  10  unsolved  cases,  including  a 
1986  kidnapping  and  murder. 

Gilbert  police  officials  have  declined 
to  file  disciplinary  charges  against  Po- 
lice Officer  Brian  Galloway,  27,  who 
stmek  and  killed  a teenager  skateboard- 
ing in  front  of  his  car.  Galloway’s  blood 
alcohol  level  was  determined  to  be 
0,043  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  less 
than  half  the  legal  limit.  To  avoid  any 
conflict  of  interest,  the  case  was  for- 
warded to  the  Pima  County  Attorney’s 
office  because  Galloway  has  worked 
with  the  Maricopa  County  Attorney’s 
office  in  the  course  of  his  duties. 

COLORADO  — A new  Stale  Police 
bicycle  unit  will  patrol  the  area  around 
the  state  Capitol  building.  The  six-of- 
ficer unit,  equipped  with  Schwinn  trail 
bikes,  will  operate  in  pairs  throughout 
the  year,  weather  permitting. 

A Denver  police  officer  was  arrested 
June  5 on  two  counts  of  felony  menac- 
ing after  an  off-duty  traffic  confronta- 
tion. Stanley  Valverde.  41.  was  sus- 
pended without  pay.  The  driver  of  the 
other  car  told  investigators  that 
Valverde  flashed  his  high  beams  and 
pointed  a gun  at  him.  Valverde  main- 
tained that  the  other  car  was  swerving 
through  traffic  and  that  someone  in  the 
car  pointed  a gun  at  him. 

A Denver  City  Council  committee  has 
blocked  a proposal  that  would  ban  sit- 
ting or  sleeping  on  downtown  side- 
walks from  7 A.M.  to  midnight  until 
further  study  can  be  made.  The  ban  was 


part  of  a package  aimed  at  cracking 
down  on  public  disorder.  Two  other 
proposals  cleared  the  committee:  re- 
strictions on  aggressive  panhandling 
and  a ban  on  public  fighting,  in  which 
officers  can  file  a complaint  if  no  com- 
plaining witness  comes  forward. 

OKLAHOMA  — A former  Denver 
police  officer  faces  up  to  15  years  in 
prison  after  pleading  guilty  to  three 
charges  stemming  from  an  Internet  sex 
sting.  Joseph  Ellsworth.  43,  traveled  to 
Tulsa  to  have  sex  with  a 14-year-old 
girl  he  met  over  the  Internet.  When  he 
arrived  for  the  rendezvous,  the  “girl’’ 
turned  out  to  be  an  undercover  police 
officer.  Ellsworth  will  be  sentenced 
August  29  on  stale  charges  of  attempt- 
ing lewd  proposals  to  a child,  attempted 
lewd  molestation  and  attempting  to  dis- 
tribute or  exhibit  obscene  maienal.  He 
also  pleaded  guilty  to  a federal  charge 
of  crossing  state  lines  to  have  sex  with 
a minor. 

TEXAS  — The  police  chief  in  Austin 
and  the  district  attorney  of  Travis 
County  have  called  for  legislation  re- 
quiring that  DNA  samples  be  taken 
from  any  person  arrested  in  Texas. 
Chief  Stan  Knee  and  District  Attorney 
Ronnie  Earle  said  that  DNA  testing 
could  help  reduce  crime  by  identifying 
perpetrators  and  eliminating  innocent 
suspects.  Samples  are  currently  taken 
only  from  convicted  felons.  In  its  2001 
session,  the  Texas  Legislature  will  con- 
sider a bill  to  allow  for  post-conviction 
DNA  tests  to  help  convicts  prove  their 
innocence.  The  proposed  bill  comes 
after  Gov.  George  W.  Bush  stalled  a 
convict’s  execution  with  a 30-day  re- 
prieve to  allow  for  new  DNA  tests. 

Austin  police  fell  well  short  of  their 
crime-reduction  goals  last  year,  record- 
ing a 2. 1 -percent  increase  in  major 
crimes  and  causing  Chief  Stan  Knee  to 
reconsider  his  department's  tactics. 
Reported  rapes  increased  by  10.5  per- 
cent last  year  and  theft  reports  climbed 
4.3  percent.  Many  of  the  rape  victims 
had  been  drugged  by  their  attackers  and 
Knee  has  increased  awareness  cam- 
paigns to  warn  women  about  so-called 
date-rape  drugs.  He  plans  to  address  a 
rise  in  petty  thefts  in  Austin  through  an 
aggressive  anti-truancy  program  De- 
spite the  setback.  Knee  hopes  to  land 
Austin  a place  among  America's  10 
safest  large  cities  within  four  years. 
Austin  currently  ranks  25th.  according 
to  the  FBI. 

Funeral  ntes  were  held  in  Killeen  June 
5 for  Austin  Parks  Police  Officer  Will- 
iam Jones,  who  was  shot  to  death  a 
week  earlier  during  a traffic  slop,  Jones, 
49.  slopped  Allen  David  Padron  for  a 
traffic  violation  when  he  was  shot  three 
times  in  the  chest.  Padron.  who  was 
wanted  on  a rape  charge  at  the  time, 
shot  himself  in  the  head  as  police  at- 
tempted to  apprehend  him. 

A shortage  of  patrol  officers  in  Arling- 
ton has  led  to  a decline  in  alcohol-re- 
lated arrests  and  citations  dunng  the 
city's  annual  end-of-school  alcohol  ini- 
tiative. Normally,  officers  from  patrol 
supplement  traffic  officers  in  the  crack- 
down. which  includes  patrols  for  drunk 
driving,  slings  at  stores  that  sell  alco- 
hol and  raids  on  parties  where  minors 
are  thought  to  be  dnnking.  This  year, 
traffic  officers  had  to  go  it  alone  and 
recorded  only  eight  arrests  of  minors 
for  alcohol  possession,  a sharp  drop 
from  last  year's  record  totals. 


CALIFORNIA  — A joint  task  force 
of  nearly  400  officers  conducted  an 
early  morning  gang  sweep  June  14. 
serving  24  search  warrants  and  making 
six  arrests  in  Long  Beach,  Los  Ange- 
les. Compton.  Lynwood  and  South 
Gale.  The  sweep  was  spurred  by  a re- 
cent rise  in  enme  linked  to  street  gangs, 
and  the  April  29  ambush  attack  on  two 
Long  Beach  officers,  in  which  one  of- 
ficer was  killed  and  the  other  wounded. 

Gang-related  homicides  fell  by  more 
than  half  in  Santa  Ana  in  1999,  accord- 
ing to  a report  from  the  Police 
Department’s  Street  Terronsm  Offend- 
ers Program.  The  decrease,  from  15  in 
1998  to  seven  last  year,  has  allowed 
officers  to  focus  on  other  types  of  gang 
crimes,  including  narcotics  trafficking. 

Police  officials,  politicians  and  commu- 
nity leaders  in  Los  Angeles  met  June 
12  to  discuss  a recent  9-percent  jump 
in  violent  crime.  Some  districts  in  Los 
Angeles  are  experiencing  double-  and 
triple-digit  percentage  increases  in  ho- 
micides this  year.  No  firm  plans  came 
from  the  meeting,  at  which  avenues  of 
cooperation  between  police,  city  agen- 
cies and  the  public  were  discussed. 

A Los  Angeles  police  officer  has  filed 
a lawsuit  against  Sara  Olson,  a former 
member  of  the  Symbionesc  Liberation 
Army  who  was  known  as  Kathleen 
Soliah  when  she  allegedly  helped 
placed  a bomb  under  his  patrol  car. 
Bryan  is  suing  for  damages  related  to 
stress  inflicted  by  the  incident. 

The  San  Diego  District  Attorney  has 
exonerated  two  San  Diego  officers  who 
killed  a suspect  who  had  wounded  them 
both.  Officers  Mitch  Vitug  and  Quintin 
Kawahura  answered  a call  at  the 
Marriott  Suites  Hotel  on  Feb.  21.  re- 
garding a man  who  ined  to  charge  his 
bar  tab  to  someone  elsc's  bill.  When  the 
officers  approached  20-year-old  John 
Weir  from  behind,  he  turned  on  them 
and  fired,  striking  them  both.  Vitug  was 
seriously  wounded  aftera  bullet  pierced 
an  artery  in  his  arm  and  collapsed  on 
the  floor,  but  managed  to  fire  seven 
shots  at  Weir  Kawahara  was  struck  in 
the  chest,  but  was  spared  serious  injury 
by  his  protective  vest.  Kawahara  also 
fired  seven  times.  Weir,  who  was  found 
to  have  cocaine  and  alcohol  in  his  sys- 
tem. was  struck  by  12  rounds. 

A police  officer  from  the  Pasadena 
Unified  School  District  was  arrested 
and  fired  after  a video  camera  caught 
him  burglarizing  the  school  to  which 
he  was  assigned.  Michael  Babb.  38. 
who  worked  for  the  department  for  1 8 
months,  was  the  second  officer  from  the 
same  department  to  come  to  gnef  via 
video.  Chief  Jarado  Blue  was  sus- 
pended in  March  for  using  a video  cam- 
era to  spy  on  female  employees  chang- 
ing their  clothes. 

Police  in  Valencia  Park  successfully 
used  beanbag  rounds  to  subdue  a knife- 
wielding  man.  The  man  was  taken  to 
the  hospital  after  he  complained  of 
shortness  of  breath.  Two  days  earlier, 
in  Pacific  Beach,  an  apparently  de- 


ranged man  holding  two  knives  and 
threatening  suicide  was  shot  with  a 
bcanbug  round  and  removed  for  psy- 
chiutnc  evaluation. 

A San  Diego  man  was  ordered  held  on 
$I-million  bail  on  drug  charges  after 
he  was  described  in  court  us  u “key 
member’’  of  an  alleged  plot  to  murder 
a judge,  prosecutor  and  a sheriff's 
deputy  Investigators  scorched  the  home 
of  Toney  Burton  in  connection  with  the 
alleged  plot  and  discovered  37  rocks  of 
cocaine  and  SK.OtXV^h  cash.  Barton  i.s 
related  to  Miirqucll  Smith,  who  is  sus- 
pected of  ordering  the  murders  Smith 
is  serving  a life  term  for  ihc  murder  of 
a liquor-store  clerk  dunng  u stnng  of 
robberies.  Barton  has  udmitled  to  sup- 
plying Smith  with  ii  nfle  used  dunng 
several  of  the  robbenes. 

A federal  grand  jury  indicted  a police 
officer  from  Los  Angeles'  77th  Street 
Division  for  violating  the  civil  nght.s 
of  a man  in  a weapons  case.  Officer 
Edward  Ruiz  was  already  under  fedenil 
indictment  for  an  unrelated  incident  in 
which  he  allegedly  framed  a mun  for 
gun  possession.  The  most  recent  case 
developed  when  Ruiz  testified  that  he 
slopped  u cur  for  going  through  a stop 
sign  on  a comer  where  no  such  sign 
existed.  Authorities  turned  the  matter 
over  to  federal  prosecutors  when  they 
learned  of  Ruiz’s  initial  indictment. 

Two  Los  Angeles  officers  who  were 
allegedly  involved  in  corrupt  activity 
similar  to  that  found  in  the  Rampart 
Division  scandal  were  forced  out  of  the 
LAPD,  but  their  files  were  never  sent 
to  the  district  attorney  for  possible 
criminal  pro.secution.  Mark  Haro  of  the 
Central  Division  resigned  after  a disci- 
plinary board  found  him  guilty  of  drug 
possession,  paying  informants  with 
drugs  and  urging  a rookie  to  falsify  a 
report.  Officer  Gustavo  Raya  was  fired 
for  drug  possession  and  threatening  his 
wife  with  a gun.  among  other  charges. 

HAWAII  — A jury  on  June  14  con- 
victed Hawaii’s  worst  muss  murderer 
of  seven  counts  of  first-degree  murder, 
rejecting  an  insanity  defense.  Byran 
Uyesugi.  a former  Xerox  repairman, 
shot  eight  co-workers,  killing  seven.  He 
faces  life  imprisonment  wiihoul  parole. 

Hawaii’s  Legislature  on  June  14  be- 
came the  first  in  the  nation  to  pass  a 
law  legalizing  marijuana  for  medical 
use.  Seven  other  slates  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  have  medical  marijuana 
laws  that  were  enacted  after  referenda. 

OREGON  — Crime  is  so  low  in  Lake 
Oswego  that  dispatchers  are  expected 
to  answer  9 1 1 calls  within  two  nngs  and 
officers  must  respond  to  every  incident, 
no  matter  how  minor. 

WASHINGTON  —TTie  state  on  May 
31  recorded  its  first  rape  conviction 
based  solely  on  DNA  evidence.  The 
case  was  clouded,  however,  by  the  ad- 
mission of  a police  scientist  that  he  lied  1 

to  defense  attorneys  about  tests  (hat  had  I 
initially  eliminated  their  client.  King 
County  prosecutors  sent  DNA  samples  • 
to  a private  lab  in  California,  where  se-  * 
men  recovered  as  evidence  was 
matched  with  Craig  Barfield,  who  had 
been  released  from  pnson  two  months 
before  the  rape  Dr.  John  Brown,  the 
scientist  who  allegedly  tried  to  cover 
up  his  testing  error,  is  on  leave  from 
the  State  Patrol  enme  lab  pending  ihe 
outcome  an  internal  investigation. 
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People  & Places 


Fact- 

finder 

Wilh  decades  of  pulilical  turmoil 
coniinuing  to  simmer  throughout 
Northern  Ireland,  the  British  govern- 
ment has  concluded  that  police  reform 
IS  key  to  the  successful  development  of 
peace  in  the  region.  To  handle  the  task 
of  overseeing  the  sensitive,  complex  re- 
form process,  iht;  Bnlish  have  called 
on  a veteran,  no-nonsense  American 
police  offictal  - Thomas 
Coastanline,  a former  head  of  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  and  New 
York  Stale  Police  supcnnlcndcnt. 

The  Royal  Ulster  Constabulary. 
Northern  Ireland's  police  departmem, 
has  played  a significant  role  m the  deep 
division  between  the  country's  Protes- 
tant majoniy  and  Roman  Catholic  mi- 
nonty.  To  most  Protestants,  it  represents 
law  and  order,  and  protection  against 
those  who  seek  to  destabilize  the  Bnt- 
ish-backcd  government.  To  most  Catho- 
lics. It  IS  nothing  less  than  a bitter  sym- 
bol of  oppression,  said  (he  Reverend 
Sean  McManus,  president  of  the  Irish 
National  Caucus,  a pro-irelund  lobby- 
ing group,  in  an  interview  with  The 
Buffalo  News. 

Constantine's  role  as  "oversight 
contmissinner"  will  entail  three  or  four 
trips  .1  year  to  Northern  Ireland  to  dis- 
cuss police  reform  with  senior  North 
Irish  ofTicials  and  issue  public  reports. 
"My  job  will  to  he  an  objective  finder 
of  facts,"  Constantine  told  rcpi>ners  He 
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will  "monitor  and  referee"  the  imple- 
mentation of  175  recommendations  re- 
sulting from  a two-year  independent 
study  of  police  reform  led  by  Chris 
Patten,  the  former  Governor  of  Hong 
Kong  The  recommendations  cover  as- 
sorted police  issues,  including  hinng. 
training,  communications,  finance,  hu- 
man nghts.  construction  of  police  acad- 
emics and  information  systems. 

Constantine  has  taken  on  many  dif- 
ficult and  dangerous  assignments  in  his 
40  years  of  law  enforcement,  and  his 
new  duties  arc  no  exception,  except 
perhaps  in  terms  of  degree.  'Today  I've 
hud  six  people  tell  me  I have  an  impos- 
sible job.  which  makes  me  nervous." 
he  told  The  News. 

Despite  his  apprehension. 
Constantine  promptly  set  out  clear 
goals  for  his  work  wilh  the  RUC.  A 
crucial  objective  for  the  new  police  ser- 
vice. he  said,  is  for  all  communities  in 
Northern  Ireland  'To  feel  that  that's 
'their'  police  department. 

“They  have  to  feel  that  their  police 
dcpanmcni  is  apolitical  and  provides  its 
service  irrespective  of  the  political  or 
ethnic  background  of  the  people  con- 
cerned." he  said 

Constantine  believes  that  his  ap- 
proach to  handling  ditTicult  situations 
and  voicing  his  opinion  was  part  of  the 
reason  he  was  asked  in  lake  on  the  new 
post.  "He's  a drill  sergeant  out  of  your 
worst  nightmare."  his  friend.  Erie 
County  Disinct  AttomeyFrankClark 
told  The  News,  "He  4»»ti*ttds  adher- 
ence lo  his  orders," 

The  man  who  succeeded 
Constantine  as  New  York  Stale  Police 
supcrinlcndeni.  James  W.  McMahon, 
noted  that  his  mentor  will  bring  other 
useful  skills  to  the  new  job  m Belfast, 
loo.  "He's  very  perceptive  in  seeing 
problems  and  needs,”  said  McMahon. 
"Not  just  the  needs  of  the  organization 
but  of  the  community,  and  not  just  see- 
ing the  needs,  but  recognizing  a fix." 

Britain's  Northern  Ireland  Secretary. 
Peter  Mandelson,  said  simply:  "Tom 
Constantine  has  the  knowledge,  expe- 
nence  and  professionalism  needed  for 
the  post,  I think  we  were  very  lucky  lo 
get  him  He  is  a man  of  considerable 
presence  and  ability." 

Hello, 

Columbus 

Fun  is  not  the  first  word  to  come  to 
mind  when  considering  (he  work  (hat 
lies  ahead  for  the  new  public  safety  di- 
rector of  Columbus,  Ohio.  Mitchell  J. 
Brxmn  Bui  tun  is  something  Brown 
hopes  to  gel  out  of  a job  which  could 
polentiully  pit  him  against  the  city's 
police  union  over  u number  of  issues 

A fomier  director  of  the  Ohio  De- 
partment of  Public  Safety  and 
Cleveland's  director  of  public  safety 
under  Ihcn-Mayor  George  V. 
Voinovich.  the  52-year-old  Brown  "ex- 
udes credibility."  said  T)  Marsh,  chief 
of  staff  for  Columbus  Mayor  Michael 
B.  Coleman 

"!‘m  very.  very,  very  pleased."  he 
said,  introducing  Brown  at  a news  con- 
ference in  April.  "This  is  the  best  per- 
son for  the  job.  He  has  a good  deal  of 
experience.  He  is  a professional." 

While  in  Cleveland  from  1986  to 
1989.  Brown  started  the  city's  first  ci- 
vilian review  board  — a move  he  said 
he  IS  still  considering  for  Columbus 

Even  though  he  is  just  over  a month 
on  the  job.  Brown's  plate  is  already  full. 


Last  year,  city  officials  told  the  Jus- 
tice Department  that  they  would  rather 
meet  it  in  court  than  place  the  local 
police  department  under  a consent  de- 
cree The  accord,  which  would  save  the 
city  millions  in  legal  fees,  has  been 
opposed  by  Columbus's  Fraternal  Or- 
der of  Police. 

Brown  also  needs  to  hammer  out  a 
new  contract  with  the  department,  ob- 
tain better  training  for  police,  and 
implement  the  plans  he  has  for  more 
community  policing. 

He  said  he  does  not  intend  to  lightly 
control  Police  Chief  James  G.  Jack- 
son.  who  had  a number  of  run-ins  with 
former  mayor  Greg  Lashulka  and  his 
public  safety  director.  Thomas  W. 
Rice. 

An  internal  study  found  that  51.8 
percent  of  the  time,  public  safety  di- 
rectors reduced  the  punishment  im- 
posed by  Jackson  on  his  officers.  Of  the 
.30  officers  the  chief  has  tried  lo  fire 
since  his  appointment  in  1990,  20  kept 
their  positions  or  were  able  to  win  their 
jobs  back. 

"I'm  sure  Chief  Jackson  is  a strict 
disciplinarian, " Brown  told  The  Colum- 
bus Dispatch-  “1  have  no  problem  with 
being  a strict  disciplinarian." 

Ins  & 
outs 

The  announcement  by  Butte-Silver 
Bow,  Mont..  ShenffJohn  McPherson 
that  he  was  relinng  for  medical  reasons 
caught  county  commissioners  by  sur- 
pnse.  and  created  a virtual  revolving- 
door  to  the  sheriff's  office, 

McPherson.  52.  who  has  been  a fa- 
miliar figure  in  Butte-area  law  enforce- 
ment for  30  years,  has  been  battling 
complications  from  diabetes  for  the  past 
three  years,  including  four  surgenes  for 
fotil  and  leg  infections.  The  health  prob- 
lems forced  him  to  decide  against  run- 
ning for  u third  term  and.  when  they 
finally  became  too  much  for  him  to 
handle,  McPherson  requested  and  re- 
ceived a medical  retirement. 

'Tve  given  30  years  of  my  life  to 
the  Butte-Silver  Bow  law  enforcement 
and  now  I'm  giving  the  rest  lo  my  fam- 
ily." McPherson  told  The  Associated 
Press. 

McPherson  pointed  lo  a number  of 
accomplishments  in  seven  years  as 
shenff.  including  the  creation  of  an  en- 
hunced-911  system,  updating  training 
and  equipment  and  instituting  compul- 
enzed  records  McPherson's  tenure  also 
saw  the  creation  of  a school  resource 
olTicer  program  in  1998,  which  has  won 
kudos  from  school  and  law  enforcement 
officials. 

Twice  during  McPherson's  tenure, 
the  police  union  voted  no-confidence 
in  him.  citing  a lack  of  leadership,  but 
the  sheriff  said  it  was  more  a matter  of 
inherent  labor-management  conflict 
than  a reflection  on  him  personally. 

McPherson's  sudden  retirement 
caught  the  Council  of  Commissioners 
off  guard  and  sent  them  scrambling  for 
a replacement  — first  an  interim  sher- 
iff and  then,  within  60  days  thereafter, 
a permanent  replacement  to  serve 
through  the  November  election  Al- 
though state  law  says  that  the  undersh- 
eriff is  supposed  to  succeed  the  sheriff, 
the  Butte-Silver  Bow  charter,  which 
supersedes  state  law.  has  no  provision 
for  automatic  succession. 

With  the  situation  urgent,  compli- 
cations quickly  occurred.  The  three 


announced  candidates  for  sheriff.  Un- 
dersheriff Bob  Butorovich.Capt.John 
Walsh  and  Ben  Thielen.  a local  busi- 
nessman. all  said  that  they  would  ap- 
ply for  both  the  interim  and  permanent 
successor  positions.  It  was  understood 
that  whomever  the  council  appointed 
to  succeed  McPherson  until  the  elec- 
tion would  have  an  edge  over  the  other 
candidates,  both  in  terms  of  advancing 
a campaign  and  gaining  administrative 
control  over  political  opponents.  "I 
would  like  to  see  more  of  an  even  play- 
ing field,"  Walsh  told  The  Montana 
Standard,  "but  I'm  a professional.  I've 
been  here  25  years  and  I'll  work  with 
them." 

Two  days  after  McPherson's  an- 
nouncement. the  council  narrowly 
chose  an  elated  Butorovich  as  interim 
sheriff.  The  vote  was  5-5,  with  Chief  , 
Executive  Jack  Lynch  breaking  the  tie 
in  favor  of  the  undersheriff. 

On  April  26.  commissioners  met  to 
select  a permanent  successor,  choosing 
sheriff's  Lieut,  Mark  Driscoll  lo  fin- 
ish McPherson's  term.  Driscoll,  who 
was  not  seeking  election  as  sheriff  in 
November,  ended  up  serving  just  eight 
days  of  McPherson's  unexpired  term. 
He  resigned  May  5.  telling  the  Council 
of  Commissioners  that  he  couldn’t  con- 
tinue because  he  was  not  the  right  per- 
son for  the  job. 

“I  entered  into  this  process  lo  be- 
come interim  sheriff  because  I truly 
believed  I could  make  a difference." 
Driscoll  told  the  council.  "However,  it 
has  become  apparent  to  me  over  this 
past  week  that  1 had  obviously  under- 
estimated the  task  at  hand  and  the  per- 
sonal loll  it  would  lake  on  me." 

To  serve  as  acting  sheriff,  the  coun- 
cil once  again  turned  to  Butorovich. 
who  said  that  while  he  supported 
Driscoll,  he  had  wanted  (he  job  in  the 
first  place  and  fell  he  was  more  quali- 
fied. 

Butorovich.  67,  was  the  Butte-Sii- 
ver  Bow  sheriff  for  12  years  before  be- 
ing unseated  by  McPherson  in  1992. 
McPherson  later  named  Butorovich  as 
his  undersheriff- 

Finding 
the  exit 

Faced  with  allegations  of  his  offic- 
ers engaging  in  sexual  relationships 
with  members  of  a Law  Enforcement 
Explorer  post.  Largo,  Fla..  Police  Chief 
Jerry  Bloechle  announced  his  retire- 
ment after  heading  the  department  for 
nearly  three  years. 

After  3 1 years  in  law  enforcement, 
including  the  last  20  in  Laigo.  the  49- 
year-old  Bloechle  made  his  decision 
after  being  hospitalized  in  early  June 
due  to  heart  problems. 

Bloechle  had  joined  the  Largo  de- 
partment in  September  1980  after  hav- 
ing worked  as  an  officer  in  Mud  River. 
Ohio,  for  several  years.  “A  cop's  cop." 
according  to  former  mayor  Thomas 
Feaster.  who  named  him  chief  m 1997, 
Bloechle  was  cited  for  numerous  con- 
tributions to  the  police  force  and  com- 
munity. He  played  a key  role  in  help- 
ing to  create  Largo’s  domestic  violence 
program  and  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Pinellas  County  Domestic  Violence 
Task  Force. 

Yet  despite  Bloechle's  acclaimed 
work  on  the  124-officer  Largo  force, 
his  tenure  was  stained  when  accusations 
were  made  against  several  police  offic- 
ers. claiming  that,  for  several  years  dur- 


ing the  1990s.  they  had  had  inappro- 
priate relationships  with  female  mem- 
bers of  the  Largo  Explorer  post 

Exploring  is  a co-cd  Boy  Scout  pro- 
gram that  provides  hands-on  training  in 
law  enforcement  for  youths  ages  1 4-2 1 . 

An  investigation  completed  on  May 
6 confirmed  that  three  Largo  officers 
had  sexual  relationships  with  Explor- 
ers. Other  allegations,  dating  back  to 
the  late  1980s,  were  also  recorded 
against  six  current  officers  and  five 
former  officers. 

The  scandal  erupted  in  December 
1998  following  the  suicide  of  Largo 
Officer  John  Ferraro  after  investigators 
had  discovered  he  was  having  sex  with 
a minor.  According  to  The  St.  Peters- 
burg Times.  Ferraro  left  a suicide  note, 
claiming  that  other  officers  were  also 


Jerry  Bloechle 

Largo-ing.  going,  gone 


having  relationships  wilh  Explorers. 

On  May  16.  Bloechle  told  city  com- 
missioners that  he  was  implementing  a 
rule  barring  police  officers  from  riding 
in  their  vehicles  with  members  of  the 
Explorers  program  who  are  of  the  op- 
posite sex.  Criticized  by  city  officials 
who  felt  he  had  not  handled  the  situa- 
tion effectively.  Bloechle  defended  his 
actions  by  saying  that  he  only  partially 
investigated  the  problem  because  he  did 
not  think  Ferraro’s  suicide  note  pre- 
sented enough  substantial  evidence  and 
because  the  police  department  was  in 
"crisis”  with  officers  distraught  over  the 
suicide. 

In  a statement  announcing  his  retire- 
ment. which  IS  effective  Oct.  1. 
Bloechle  explained  the  decision  to  step 
down.  "Events  of  the  past  several 
months  have  taken  a toll  on  the  depart- 
ment. on  my  family,  and  on  me  person- 
ally.” he  noted.  "My  hospitalization  last 
week,  although  not  for  a dangerous 
condition,  has  caused  me  to  reflect  upon 
what  is  important  to  me.  Having  had 
the  opportunity  to  consider  what  is  best 
for  the  department,  for  my  family,  and 
for  me  personally.  1 have  reached  a de- 
cision to  submit  for  retirement." 

City  Manager  Steven  Stanton  said 
of  the  chief’s  decision:  "After  31  years, 
he  realized  he's  in  a good  position  to 
leave  while  he's  still  young  and  can  do 
other  things."  Although  Stanton  said  he 
was  disappointed  wilh  the  way  in  which 
Bloechle  handled  the  Explorer  investi- 
gation. he  told  The  Times  that  he  did 
not  pressure  Bloechle  to  leave,  nor  did 
he  try  to  persuade  him  lo  change  his 
mind. 

Bloechle.  for  his  part,  was  rueful 
about  the  way  he  addressed  the  scan- 
dal. "If  1 had  to  do  it  over  again,  hind- 
sight being  20-20. 1 would  do  it  differ- 
ently." he  said  at  the  City  Commission 
meeting. 
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Keeping  Justice  at  bay: 


( 


LAPD  eyes  reforms  to  avoid  Fed  lawsuit 


Los  Angeles  police  and  city  officials 
agreed  last  month  to  widespread  re- 
forms in  the  wake  of  a devastating  cor- 
ruption scandal  and  the  threat  of  a law- 
suit brought  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice.  The  question  now  is  whether 
those  changes  will  be  enforced  under  a 
consent  decree  or  through  a less  bind- 
ing memorandum  of  understanding. 

Negotiations  between  federal  au- 
thorities and  the  city  began  on  June  1 
after  the  completion  of  a four-year  in- 
vestigation by  the  Justice  Department, 
which  uncovered  a “pattern  or  practice" 
of  civil  rights  violations,  including  false 
arrests,  searches  and  seizures. 

The  scandal  in  the  Los  Angeles  Po- 
lice Department’s  Rampart  Division, 
considered  the  worst  such  episode  in 
city  history,  occurred  in  the  midst  of 
the  federal  probe.  In  the  year  since 
former  officer  Rafael  Perez  told  inves- 
tigators that  he  and  other  members  of 
the  Rampart  anti-drug  unit  had  framed, 
beaten,  and  even  shot  innocent  people, 
84  criminal  cases  have  been  overturned, 
two  of  them  in  May  as  talks  between 
federal  and  city  officials  got  underway. 

As  the  scandal  continues  to  unfold. 
30  officers  have  been  relieved  of  duty 
and  three  have  been  indicted,  and  city 
officials  estimate  that  the  scandal  could 
ultimately  cost  Los  Angeles  $125  mil- 
lion in  civil  claims. 

In  March,  a 25-member  volunteer 
board  known  as  the  Rampart  Indepen- 
dent Review  Panel  was  appointed  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Board  of  Police  Com- 
missioners to  probe  the  scandal  — de- 
spite the  assertions  of  cntics  that  no 
group  selected  by  the  Police  Commis- 
sion can  provide  a truly  independent 
review. 

The  panelists  include:  Charles 
LaBella.  a former  intenm  U.S.  Attor- 
ney who  headed  the  1996  federal  in- 
vestigation into  President  Clinton’s 
campaign  financing;  Steve  Mansfeld, 
a former  federal  prosecutor  who  super- 
vised the  United  Nations  war  enmes  in- 
vesligation  in  Rwanda;  David 
Schindler,  a former  federal  prosecutor 
who  prosecuted  Arizona  Gov.  Fyfe 
Symington;  Prof.  David  Lopez-Lee  of 
the  University  of  Southern  California, 


With  no  indication  of  a break-in  at 
the  Denver  Police  Department’s  prop- 
erty room,  police  officials  have  ordered 
a criminal  investigation  into  what  ap- 
pears to  be  an  inside  job  in  the  theft  of 
$100,000  in  seized  cash  that  had  been 
accumulated  from  II  separate  cases 
over  an  eight-year  period. 

The  extent  of  the  theft  was  discov- 
ered in  April  after  interim  Chief  Gerry 
Whitman  ordered  some  70  command 
officers  to  conduct  an  extensive  audit 
of  the  property  room.  In  March,  prop- 
erty-bureau clerks  failed  to  locate 
$30,000  seized  in  two  narcotics  cases 

“We  have  a reasonable  suspicion  to 
believe  that  a crime  has  occurred,  so 
we're  investigating  it  as  a crime." 
Whitman  told  The  Denver  Post. 

While  police  declined  to  specify 
which  cases  the  money  came  from, 
there  were  three  homicides  and  eight 
drug  cases  involved.  One  of  the  homi- 
cides. from  1992.  remains  unsolved. 
The  money,  said  Assistant  District  At- 
torney Chuck  Leplcy,  will  not  be  a “piv- 


who  evaluated  the  response  to  the  city’s 
1992  riots,  and  Madison  Shockley,  a 
community  activist. 

The  review  panel  has  been  given 
subpoena  power  and  is  charged  with 
probing  the  department  in  its  entirely, 
not  Just  the  Rampart  Division.  It  will 
split  into  eight  working  groups,  exam- 
ining topics  ranging  from  the  use  of 


force  to  the  current  scandal.  Working 
under  the  direction  of  Jeffrey  Eglash, 
the  Police  Commission’s  inspector  gen- 
eral. the  panel  is  expected  to  have  a fi- 
nal report  ready  by  the  fall. 

City  officials  were  informed  in  May 
that  the  Justice  Department  was  pre- 
pared to  file  suit  against  Los  Angeles 
and  the  LAPD  if  a consent  decree  which 
could  be  enforced  by  a federal  judge 
were  not  entered  into.  Some  observers 
believe  a federally-imposed  mandate  on 
the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department 
would  compel  the  completion  of  re- 
forms that  began  with  the  release  of  the 
Christopher  Commission  report  in 
1991.  Should  the  city  enter  into  a con- 
sent decree,  those  recommendations 
would  then  acquire  the  force  of  federal 
law. 

In  practical  terms,  they  could  in- 
clude the  ordering  of  a larger  staff  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Police  Commission 
and  its  inspector  general,  who  could 
then  assume  greater  authority  over  the 
department;  new  reporting  require- 
ments on  the  LAPD.  and  the  establish- 
ment of  deadlines  for  the  completion 
of  certain  reforms. 

One  of  those  reforms  in  particular, 
the  improvement  of  the  LAPD’s  com- 
puterized officer-tracking  system,  has 
already  been  approved.  The  City  Coun- 
cil on  June  1 3 approved  the  transfer  of 
$95,000  in  funds  and  another  $80,000 
appropriation  to  pay  for  communica- 


oial  issue”  if  the  cases  are  closed.  Two 
of  the  drug  cases,  he  said,  are  pending. 
In  the  property-room  investigation, 
however,  prosecutors  will  have  to  prove 
that  the  money  was  stolen  and  who  stole 
It.  said  Lepley. 

No  weapons  or  drugs  stored  in  the 
property  room  have  turned  up  missing 
among  the  I million  pieces  of  evidence 
and  personal  property  stored  there. 
About  5,000  of  those  items  are  cash, 
from  $1  and  up. 

Following  the  disappearance  of  the 
cash,  the  department  is  changing  its 
accounting  procedures  and  instituting 
periodic  audits.  It  also  hopes  to  update 
Its  computer  system,  said  Whitman. 
“We’ve  identified  the  problem  and 
we’re  dealing  with  it,"  he  told  The  Post. 

Whitman  has  also  replaced  Capl. 
Miriam  Reed  as  commander  of  the 
property  room  with  Capt  Ed  Connors. 
Internal  affairs  investigators  are  ex- 
pected to  interview  as  many  as  50  em- 
ployees — both  sworn  and  civilian  — 
who  had  access  to  the  room. 


tions.  data  ^d  officer  equipment  to  sup- 
port the  LAPD  Risk  Management 
Division's  Training  Evaluation  and 
Management  System,  a program  to 
track  complaints  against  officers  ac- 
cused of  using  excessive  force. 

The  system,  considered  a key  re- 
form in  the  LAPD.  has  languished  de- 
spite a federal  grant  issued  in  1997  for 


its  upgrade. 

Federal  authorities  are  expected  to 
present  a long  list  of  demands.  During 
the  first  of  several  negotiation  sessions, 
officials  laid  out  the  first  phase  of  their 
proposed  reforms,  which  covered  such 
areas  as  the  handling  of  citizens’  com- 
plaints and  the  investigation  of  officer- 
involved  shootings.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment also  broached  the  subject  of  an 
outside  monitor  for  the  10, 000-officer 
force. 

Federal  and  municipal  officials  alike 


The  president  of  the  St.  Louis  Board 
of  Police  Commissioners  has  reacted 
emphatically  to  recent  published  reports 
that  budget  problems  are  keeping  the 
city’s  Police  Department  from  main- 
taining officer  staffing  levels,  insisting 
that  the  department  will  avoid  any  sig- 
nificant cutback  by  taking  a vanety  of 
steps,  including  reorganizing  positions 
and  duties  to  increase  the  department’s 
overall  effectiveness. 

In  a proposal  presented  to  the  Po- 
lice Board  on  June  1 2.  Col.  Edward  M. 
Roth,  the  board’s  president,  noted:  “We 
feel  a pinch  because  demands  are  made 
on  the  department  staff,  e.g..  around  our 
response  to  false  alarms,  the  amount  of 
warrant  time  and  court  standby  time, 
the  staffing  we  must  maintain  for  re- 
gional special  events  details  and  ven- 
ues. and  out-of-service  police  time  fer- 
rying prisoners  in  our  custody  for 
claimed  medical  needs,  much  of  which 
is  feigned  — which  diverts  substantial 
resources  from  our  bread-and-butter 
law  enforcement  responsibilities  and 
requires  that  we  scramble  to  meet  all 
the  competing  demands." 

Roth  dismissed  as  "a  mythology" 
the  notion  that  the  police  department 
has  experienced  any  marked  reduction 
in  its  force,  telling  Law  Enforcement 
News  that  the  department  is  “well- 
staffed"  and  “well-maintained."  He 
conceded  that  some  personnel  resources 
are  being  put  to  unnecessary  use.  point- 
ing in  particular  to  the  fact  that  the 
equivalent  of  40  full-time  officers  — 
about  5 percent  of  the  patrol  strength 
— arc  used  to  answer  to  false  alarms. 

According  to  Roth,  roughly  95  per- 
cent of  the  responses  are  due  to  mal- 
functions that  do  not  need  police  ac- 
tion, but  alarm  companies  have  no  eco- 
nomic incentive  to  decrease  the  number 
of  false  alarms.  To  reduce  the  number 
of  false  alarms,  the  Police  Board  has 


would  prefer  to  avoid  a castly  and  time- 
consuming  lawsuit.  According  to  The 
Los  Angeles  Times,  sources  familiar 
with  the  federal  government’s  position 
said  the  Justice  Department  is  seeking 
ways  in  which  the  civilian  oversight  of 
the  LAPD  can  be  bolstered  without 
undermining  the  authority  of  dcpari- 
ment  officials  and  City  Hull.  Some  sug- 


gestions in  the  area  include  allowing 
Eglash  and  the  Police  Commission  to 
draft  their  own  proposals  for  enhanc- 
ing their  powers,  then  giving  a federal 
Judge  the  power  to  enforce  those  ini- 
tiatives. 

Both  Mayor  Richard  Riordan  and 
Police  Commissioner  Bernard  Parks  are 
in  favor  of  a memorandum  of  under- 
standing, which  would  act  more  along 
the  lines  of  a contract.  Under  such  a 
document,  the  only  recourse  for  the 
Justice  Department,  should  the  city  fail 


proposed  an  ordinance  that  would  cre- 
ate a “play  or  pay"  system  for  the  alonii 
companies. 

Currently,  the  Police  Department 
imposes  fines  on  residents  and  busi- 
nesses that  generate  false  alarms,  hut 
Roth  said  the  system  doesn’t  work  be- 
cause many  alarm  users  simply  ignore 
the  fines.  A more  effective  alternative, 
Roth  said,  would  be  to  impose  the  fines 
on  the  alarm  companies,  by  having 
them  pay  costs  ba.sed  on  a calculated 
average  cost  per  call  of  responding  to 
the  alarms.  Die  companies  could  either 
build  the  costs  into  the  overall  rates 
charged  to  customers,  or  work  to  mini- 
mize the  number  of  false  alarms. 

"The  companies  can  cither  play, 
and  do  better  on  the  false  alarms,  or  pay 
and  bear  the  actual  cost  that  is  now  be- 
ing bom  on  the  taxpayers  for  the  police 
response  to  the  alarms,"  Roth  said  "A 
system  like  this  could  substantially  re- 
duce the  false  alarm  incidents  and  put 
more  officers  on  the  streets." 

A crackdown  on  false  alarms  could 
generate  about  $2  million  a year,  ac- 
cording to  Roth,  enough  to  hire  20  to 
25  new  officers. 

The  department  could  also  make 
better  use  of  officers  through  the  coor- 
dination of  efforts,  said  Roth.  Currently, 
an  average  of  25  full-time  officers  arc 
used  for  the  sole  purpose  of  applying 
for  arrest  warrants  and  standing  by  to 
be  called  to  tnals  that  may  or  may  take 
place.  Better  coordination  with  the 
prosecutor’s  office  could  reduce  the 
number  of  officers  used  for  warrant 
purposes  and  allow  those  officers  to  be 
reassigned  to  street  duties. 

In  addition,  the  equivalent  of  25  full- 
time officers  are  used  for  maintaining 
safety  at  regional  venues  and  events 
such  as  parades  and  fairs  — a respon- 
sibility that  falls  completely  on  the  St. 
Louis  Police  Department.  Roth  would 


to  hold  up  Its  end  of  the  bargain,  would 
be  to  file  a lawsuit.  A consent  decree, 
by  comparison,  would  carry  greater 
force. 

During  his  monthly  radio  show 
"Ask  the  Mayor"  on  KHWB-AM, 
Riordan  said  he  did  not  believe  a fed- 
erally imposed  court  order  was  needed 
to  address  the  "pattern  or  practice” 
abuses  within  the  department. 

“The  bottom  line  is  that  we  have  a 
chief  of  police,  we  have  a Police  Com- 
mission, we  have  an  independent  tusk 
force... all  of  whom  have  a strung  goal 
to  clean  up"  the  department,  he  said. 
“Anybody  who  has  ideas,  such  as  the 
Justice  Department,  we  seek  their  help, 
but  wc  don’t  need  to  have  them  sue  us. 
We  don't  need  to  have  u consent  de- 
cree. don't  need  to  have  them  monitor 
us." 

Not  present  at  the  first  negotiating 
session  was  any  representation  from  die 
city's  police  union,  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Protective  league.  Ted  Hunt,  the 
league’s  president,  demanded  that  the 
union  be  included  in  the  negotiations, 
vowing  that  it  would  “nut  sit  idly  while 
our  careers,  reputations  and  working 
conditions  are  negotiated  away  by 
people  unfamiliar  with  the  nuts  and 
bolts  of  real  police  work.” 


prefer  to  see  that  task  shared  on  a re- 
gional basis,  or  have  officers  from  other 
Jurisdictions  work  with  the  St.  Louis 
police  to  maintain  public  safety. 

Roth  held  to  a position  that  u reor- 
ganization of  the  depanment  would  be 
more  beneficial  than  hiring  more  offic- 
ers. Currently,  the  St.  Diuis  Metropoli- 
tan Police  Department  has  1 .530  sworn 
officers,  which  is  a reduction  of  only 
1 .6  percent,  or  25  olficers.  from  the  1 1 - 
year  average  of  1.555. 

“The  department  is  on  the  very  high- 
end  of  staffing  when  considered  in 
lenns  of  population  and  population  den- 
sity and  geographic  service  area,"  Roth 
stated  in  his  proposal  to  the  Police 
Board.  “For  example.  Kansas  City  has 
more  people  than  St.  Louis  (435.000  vs. 
339.000).  cxpenences  1 2 percent  more 
index  enme  (54.265  vs.  48.389).  cov- 
ers a substantially  larger  geographic- 
area  (317  square  miles  vs.  61  square 
miles)  and  has  350  less  police  officers 
than  St.  laiuis  ( 1,178  vs.  1,530)." 

In  addition.  Roth  proposed  that  the 
board  make  better  use  of  overtime  pay. 
Demands  for  police  service  are  at  their 
highest  during  the  period  from  May 
through  September.  At  the  moment, 
however,  a large  proportion  of  officers 
hold  second  jobs.  Roth  proposed  that 
officers  be  offered  more  overtime  op- 
portunities. which  could  lake  the  place 
of  their  second  Jobs.  Officers  would  not 
be  working  any  more  hours  than  they 
already  do.  said  Roth.  Instead,  they 
would  just  be  placing  all  of  their  atten- 
tion on  the  police  department. 

For  Roth,  it  comes  down  to  a mat- 
ter of  officers  placing  their  efforts  on 
the  “urgent  obligations”  of  street  patrols 
and  crime  reduction  "The  real  issue  of 
staffing  IS  about  liberating  officers  to 
do  more  bread  and  butter  police  work, 
and  relieving  them  from  unreasonable 
demands."  he  told  LEN. 

— EUna  Sullivan 


Denver  PD  wonders 
where  the  money  went 


“Anybody  who  has  ideas  [about  cleaning  up  the  LAPD],  such 
as  the  Justice  Department,  we  seek  their  help,  but  we  don’t  need 
to  have  them  sue  us. . .don’t  need  to  have  them  monitor  us.” 

— Los  Angeles  Mayor  Richard  Riordan 


St.  Louis  tries  to  make 
better  use  of  cops  it  has 
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Unfriendly  fire: 

Detroit  PD  ripped  over  handling  of  shootings 


The  Detroit  Police  Department's 
homicide  unit  will  continue  to  investi- 
gate officer-invtilved  shootings,  but  it 
will  now  work  in  conjunction  with  in- 
ternal affairs  investigators,  Mayor  Den- 
nis Arehcr  said  this  month,  ordering  the 
policy  shift  after  an  analysis  of  FBI  sta- 
tistics revealed  Detroit  to  be  leading  the 
nation's  large  cities  in  deadly  police 
shootings. 

Concerns  were  raised  in  May  that 
not  only  were  liKal  police  officers  fir- 
ing their  weapons  more  often  at  civil- 
ians than  were  officers  in  other  major 
cities,  but  investigations  tended  to  be 
skewed  in  favor  of  confirming  police 
accounts  rather  than  determining  the 
truth 

In  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
cases,  police  were  exonerated,  accord- 
ing to  a review  conducted  by  The  De- 
troit News.  Moreover,  the  shootings, 
both  those  that  were  fatal  and  those  that 
caused  injury,  have  cost  the  city  mil- 
lions of  dollars  over  the  past  five  years. 

Archer  said  that  while  homicide  in- 
vestigators were  "certainly  capable  and 
competent,"  he  was  implementing  the 
policy  change  to  avoid  even  the  “ap- 
pearance of  confiid"  or  impropriety  He 
docs  not  believe,  he  said,  that  old  cases 
need  be  reopened,  but  he  is  giving  the 
Internal  Controls  Bureau  the  latitude  to 
handle  cases  the  way  its  leadership 
chiMises,  Under  the  new  rules,  nitemal 
affairs  detectives  will  have  the  author- 
ity to  probe  all  police  shootings. 

In  its  report.  The  News  found  that 
from  W90  to  |yys.  the  city  averaged 
about  10  such  incidents  per  year.  New 
York,  which  has  more  than  seven  times 
Detroit's  population  of  1 million,  aver- 
aged 28  fatal  shootings  a years  during 
the  same  period,  the  report  noted.  And 
the  city's  rate  of  0.92  fatalities  per 
100,000  residents  was  higher  during 


that  pcriixl  than  Houston,  which  had  a 
rate  of  0 68  per  100.000;  Phoenix 
(0.63)).  San  Diego  (0.61).  Los  Ange- 
les (0.56).  Philadelphia  (0.49).  Chicago 
(0  46).  New  York  (0.39)  and  Dallas 
(0.32). 

United  Stales  Aiiomey  Saul  Green 
this  month  said  he  would  be  closely 
monitunng  reports  that  Detroit  officers 
may  be  unjustifiably  shooting  citizens. 
He  told  The  News,  however,  that  it 
would  be  improper  for  him  to  discuss 
which  case  it  was  that  had  attracted  fed- 
eral attention. 

Since  1995.  Detroit  has  paid  out 
$8.6  million  to  settle  six  lawsuits.  Dur- 
ing that  penod.  $7.9  million  was  paid 
to  victims  and  their  families  in  four  in- 
cidents in  which  officers  were  clcarcd- 
l.asl  December,  the  city  paid  $3.6  mil- 
lion to  a 26-ycar-old  shot  by  an  officer 
who  later  received  a commendation  for 
wearing  a bulletproof  vest  during  the 
incident.  In  fact,  of  the  40  fatal  police 
shiKitings  over  the  past  five  years,  35 
officers  were  exonerated.  Four  were 
charged  with  misdemeanors,  according 
to  The  News,  and  one  was  convicted 
and  IS  in  prison. 

Rctired  police  Comdr.  Clinton 
Donaldson,  who  testified  as  an  expert 
witness  in  several  suits  against  the  de- 
partment. said  the  agency's  investiga- 
tions wca*  neither  thorough  nor  objec- 
tive. A commanding  officer  of  the  In- 
ternal Controls  Bureau  from  1986  to 
1994.  Donaldson  said  ‘These  investi- 
gations demonstrated  a consistent  pat- 
tern where  ihc  investigators  consis- 
tently and  intcnlionally  overlooked 
facts  and  cleared  the  officers  of  any 
improper  actions.'' 

Problems  began  when  a policy  de- 
cision was  made  by  former  Chief  Isaiah 
McKinnon  and  thcn-Excculive  Deputy 
('hief  Benny  Napoleon,  who  now  heads 


the  department,  to  shift  responsibility 
for  conducting  shooting  investigations 
from  Internal  Controls  to  the  Homicide 
Division,  said  retired  Deputy  Chief 
Daniel  McKane.  Donaldson’s  boss.  The 
special  team  of  detectives  who  exam- 
ined police-involved  shootings  was  dis- 
banded. 

Both  McKane  and  Donaldson 
agreed  that  homicide  personnel  had 
neither  ihc  skills  nor  the  temperament 
to  perform  the  task. 

As  an  illustration  of  (he 
department’s  shortcomings  in  this  area, 
Donaldson  pointed  to  (he  case  of 
Johnny  Larry  Crenshaw,  who  is  suing 
the  city  and  Ihc  Police  Department  m 
Wayne  Circuit  Court. 

Crenshaw  was  shot  on  Oct.  5, 1998, 
when  he  and  his  girlfriend.  Glenda 
Webb,  tried  to  use  an  automated  teller 
machine.  Having  difficulty  using  the 
ATM,  Crenshaw.  40.  got  out  of  Webb's 
minivan  and  asked  a woman  who  had 
also  driven  up  to  the  machine  for  help. 
In  the  meantime.  Webb  had  moved  her 
vehicle  to  make  room  for  a dark  blue 
Suburban  driven  by  off-duty  Officer 
Jcrold  Blanding. 

Concentrating  on  his  wallet,  his 
bank  card  and  his  $20  in  cash. 
Crenshaw  failed  to  notice  that  the 
minivan  was  no  longer  there.  In  error, 
he  opened  the  door  of  Blanding's  ve- 
hicle. but  shut  it  quickly  and  apologized 
after  realizing  his  mistake,  according 
to  his  account  in  court  records. 

In  their  statements,  however. 
Blanding  and  his  passenger.  Tracey 
Elledge.  also  a Detroit  officer,  said 
Crenshaw  had  jerked  open  the  door, 
grabbed  Elledge  and  announced  a rob- 
bery. Firing  his  16-shot  Glock  auto- 
matic weapon  through  the  rear  window. 
Blanding  hit  Crenshaw  in  the  shoulder 
and  hand.  He  then  ran  out  of  the  truck 


and  continued  firing.  Blanding  shot 
Crenshaw  as  he  bent  over  to  pick  up 
the  card  and  wallet  that  had  fallen  out 
of  his  hand,  and  again,  as  he  tried  to 
gel  into  Webb’s  van.  Blanding  told  in- 
vestigators that  Crenshaw  had  tried  to 
flee  the  scene  and  had  an  object  in  his 
hand. 

Court  records  indicate  that  investi- 
gators helped  Blanding  with  his  state- 
ment. For  example.  Sgl.  Samuel  Quick 
asked  him:  ‘The  black  object  you  saw 
in  the  complainant's  hand,  did  you  think 
it  was  a gun?"  Crenshaw  responded;  "I 
thought  it  was  a weapon." 

While  the  woman  who  helped 
Crenshaw  get  his  money  from  the  ATM 
was  never  sought  by  police,  plaintiff's 
attorneys  found  her  easily.  She  con- 
finned  Crenshaw  and  Webb’s  account 
of  the  incidenl- 

Blanding,  who  had  been  repri- 
manded three  years  earlier  for  shoot- 
ing a pigeon  with  his  service  weapon, 
faced  no  discipline. 

Under  the  department’s  rules,  offic- 
ers arc  banned  from  shooting  at  sus- 
pects on  the  mere  suspicion  of  involve- 
ment in  a crime.  Firearms  may  only  be 
used  in  self-defense  or  to  protect  oth- 
ers from  death  or  a life-threatening  in- 
jury. None  of  those  elements  were 
present  in  the  Crenshaw  case,  noted 
Donaldson,  a view  echoed  by  David  E. 
Balash.  a retired  Michigan  Slate  Police 
firearms  and  cnme-scene  expert  who 
is  testifying  on  Crenshaw’s  behalf 
"It  takes  a special  kind  of  officer  to 
investigate  other  cops."  said  McKane 
“You  must  have  not  only  the  investiga- 
tive skill,  but  the  investigative  will  to 
get  the  job  done."  he  told  The  News. 

Unlike  other  cities  where  local  po- 
lice departments  have  been  accused  of 
using  excessive  lorce.  Detroit  has  not 
taken  the  same  aggressive  approach  to 
ensuring  that  shootings  are  investigated 
to  (he  full  extent  possible. 

“We  don’t  treat  the  fact  that  nobody 
was  hurt  or  killed  any  differently."  said 
Officer  David  Yamell  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Police  Department,  which  has  its 
Internal  Affairs  Bureau  review  all 
shootings  by  officers.  "We  process  each 
shooting  as  a homicide  scene,”  he  told 
The  News. 

In  September  1996,  the  city  agreed 
to  court-monitored  reforms  after  offic- 
ers in  several  police  districts  were  con- 
victed of  robbing  drug  suspects,  filing 
false  reports  and  making  false  arresls. 

A federal  review  of  police  shootings 
in  Washington.  D.C..  was  requested  by 
Chief  Charles  H.  Ramsey  last  year  af- 
ter u 1998  series  in  The  Washington 
Post  showed  police  killing  more  people 
per  capita  than  any  department  in  the 
nation.  Ramsey  also  created  a Force 
investigation  Team  to  review  any  inci- 
dent in  which  an  officer  fired  a shot, 
whether  anyone  was  hit  or  not. 

One  year  after  the  newspaper  ar- 
ticles, District  of  Columbia  police  killed 
four  people  and  wounded  seven,  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year's  total  of 
12  killed  and  21  wounded 

Detroit's  Mayor  Archer  has  rejected 
the  idea  of  an  outside  agency  probing 
the  department’s  mtemal  investigations, 
however.  “There’s  no  need  to  go  and 
ask  an  additional  department  to  come 
in  and  do  an  evaluation."  he  said.  “As 
a practical  matter,  keeping  it  m inter- 
nal affairs  is  more  than  adequate." 

For  its  part,  the  department  insists 
that  officers  are  pmperly  trained  at  the 
Detroit  Police  Academy  in  how  and 
when  to  use  deadly  force,  in  addition 
to  computer  simulauons  on  the  Range 


2000  device,  cadets  are  subjected  to 
written  tests  on  the  subject,  taught  de- 
fensive tactics  and  the  use  of  pepper 
spray,  and  lectured  by  the  agency’s  le- 
gal officers  on  slate  law  and  departmen- 
tal policy  on  the  use  of  deadly  force. 

"What’s  enough  training?  We  try  to 
give  cadets  the  best  possible  training 
we  can."  said  Insp.  Krystal  Harris.  “We 
want  to  do  everything  we  can  to  pre- 
vent the  tragic  shootings  that  sometimes 
occur." 

The  department  also  defended  the 
Homicide  Division’s  work  on  officer- 
involved  shootings.  Insp.  William  Rice, 
who  heads  the  unit,  said  investigators 
rely  on  physical  evidence  as  well  as 
witnes.s  statements.  All  shootings  are 
also  examined  by  a review  board  of 
three  senior  officers,  he  said. 

But  in  nearly  all  cases  of  fatal 
shootings  over  the  past  five  years,  of- 
ficers have  been  exonerated.  In  two 
dozen  of  the  40  instances  of  deadly  in- 
cidents, officers  claimed  they  fired  be- 
cause they  feared  for  their  lives.  Inter- 
nal department  records  show  that  in  six 
cases,  unarmed  suspects  were  shot  in 
the  back  as  they  were  fleeing.  In  eight 
cases,  police  said  they  fired  because 
people  were  coming  at  them  with  weap- 
ons. Autopsies,  however,  showed  the 
victims  were  shot  in  the  back. 

Among  the  more  controversial  cases 
was  the  death  of  20-year-old  LaMar 
Grable,  who  was  shot  eight  times  on 
Sept-  21.  1996.  by  Officer  Eugene 
Brown.  Grable  was  shot  three  times  in 
the  chest  at  close  range,  and  twice  in 
the  back.  A court-appointed  mediation 
panel  recommended  paying  the  family 
$750,000.  although  Brown  was  cleared 
by  the  department.  Grable’s  family  re- 
jected the  offer. 

Brown,  who  was  also  cleared  in  the 
deaths  of  Roderick  Carrington.  30.  on 
Feb.  8,  1995.  and  Darren  Miller.  33.  on 
Jan.  22.  1999.  has  been  singled  out  for 
media  scrutiny  due  to  a seemingly  high 
number  of  shooting  Incidents  during  his 
brief  tenure  with  the  force. 

A former  security  guard  for  Archer, 
Brown  was  turned  down  by  the  Wayne 
County  Jail  and  failed  the  entrance 
exam  for  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Sheriffs  Department.  In  six  years  with 
the  Police  Department.  Brown.  33.  has 
killed  three  people  and  wounded  six 
others,  In  each  case,  police  and  pros- 
ecutors found  he  acted  appropriately. 

In  the  Grable  case.  Brown  and  his 
partner.  Officer  Vicky  Yost,  were  riding 
outside  their  precinct  when  they  saw 
Grable  walking  in  the  ram,  carrying  a 
gun.  When  challenged,  the  suspect, 
who  did  not  have  a cnminal  record,  ran 
away  Brown  opened  fire. 

While  Yost  refused  to  testify  and  did 
not  show  up  for  three  scheduled  depo- 
sitions. she  (old  witnesses  at  (he  scene 
that  she  did  not  fire  a shot,  according 
to  the  lawyer  for  Grable’s  family. 

Last  year.  Brown  shot  Miller  as  he 
stood  face-to-face  with  his  wife  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  Free  Wheelers  Motor- 
cycle Club,  according  to  court  docu- 
ments filed  by  his  wife.  Sandra  Miller, 
in  her  wrongful-death  suit  against  the 
city. 

According  to  Brown.  Miller  came 
at  him  with  a sledgehammer.  The  shoot- 
ing was  justified,  said  police,  because 
Brown  could  see  the  victim  through  the 
screen  door  and  thought  Miller  posed  a 
threat  to  him  and  others  in  the  bar. 
Miller  had  a sledgehammer  in  his  hand 
when  he  was  shot,  although  Brown’s 
partner,  Jason  Totui.  did  not  fire  his 
weapon. 


Student  teacher 


Jose  Abel  Torres  Jr  of  the  Laredo,  Texas,  Job  Corps  Center,  plays  with  Speedy,  a yellow  Labra- 
dor retriever  he  trained  as  a narcotics  dog,  outside  the  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Police  Department  on 
June  6.  The  dog  was  presented  to  the  Little  Rock  police  as  part  of  a Job  Corps  program  that 
involves  students  in  the  dogs'  training.  (Wide  World  Photo) 
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Whereas  the  beef? 


Smoother  complaint  process  urged  in  KC 


The  Kansas  City.  Mo,.  Police 
Department’s  citizen  complaint  process 
should  be  faster,  easier  and  more  inclu- 
sive, the  city  auditor’s  office  concluded 
recently  after  completing  the  fifth  of 
seven  planned  reviews  of  the  agency's 
operations. 

The  audit,  which  is  currently  under- 
going review  by  the  city’s  Board  of 
Police  Commissioners,  found  that  al- 
though the  KCPD's  Internal  Affairs 
Unit  and  Office  of  Civilian  Complaints 
generally  complied  with  policies  and 
procedures,  "both  actual  and  perceived 
barriers”  to  the  system  may  impair  its 
credibility  with  the  public. 

It  was  not  until  a 1995  change  in 
Missouri  law  that  municipal  officials 
were  given  the  legal  authority  to  audit 
the  department,  which  continues  to  fall 
under  the  administrative  purview  of  the 
Slate.  Four  years  ago.  a lengthy  prelimi- 
nary investigation  of  the  KCPD  was 
conducted,  with  seven  specific  func- 
tional areas  set  aside  for  auditing.  In 
addition  to  the  complaint  process,  au- 
ditors have  looked  at  patrol  deploy- 
ment, civilianization  and  performance 
measures.  The  consolidation  of  the 
department’s  administration  is  currently 
under  review,  and  a department-wide 
examination  of  fees  is  still  to  come. 

“!  wouldn’t  say  that  (the  complaint 
process)  was  really  bad”  City  Auditor 
Mark  Funkhouser  said  in  an  interview 
with  Law  Enforcement  News.  “What 
we  found  were  substantial  improve- 
ments which  could  be  made.  In  many 
respects,  the  whole  area  of  citizen  over- 
sight of  law  enforcement  is  fairly  new 
and  rapidly  evolving.  Even  though  we 
find  when  we  look  at  the  work  of  other 
local  government  auditors  lots  of  au- 
dits of  police  functions  — the  police 
property  room  is  every  auditor’s  per- 
sonal favorite  — there  are  not  really  any 
other  audits  of  this  topic,  It's  new,  so 
it’s  expected  that  it  would  require  some 
improvement.” 

Under  the  department’s  current 
policy,  citizens  seeking  to  file  a com- 
plaint of  alleged  misconduct  can  obtain 
the  proper  forms  from  one  of  eight  lo- 
cations. Anonymous  complaints,  those 


filed  by  teenagers  under  18  without  an 
adult’s  signature,  or  those  filed  60  days 
after  the  alleged  incident  may  be  re- 
jected. All  others  are  sent  to  the  OCC, 
which  then  forwards  to  Internal  Affairs 
those  it  determines  to  need  investiga- 
tion. At  that  point,  all  relevant  infor- 
mation is  gathered  by  the  unit  and  the 
investigative  file  is  sent  back  to  OCC 
for  review  and  disposition. 

All  recommendations  made  by 
agency  analysts  are  forwarded  to  the 
chief  of  police,  and  in  the  case  of  more 
serious  allegations,  to  the  Board  of  Po- 
lice Commissioners.  Those  authorities 
may  accept  OCC’s  determination,  ask 
that  it  be  reconsidered,  or  meet  to  dis- 
cuss it.  The  chief  of  police  decides  on 
disciplinary  action.  Officers  may  appeal 
to  the  board  in  cases  of  termination, 
demotion  or  suspensions  of  15  days  or 
more. 

"Filing  a citizen  complaint  alleging 
police  misconduct  should  be  easier.” 
said  the  auditor’s  report.  "The  current 
complaint  process  includes  several  pro- 
cedures that  unduly  restrict  who  can  file 
complaints,  and  where  and  when  they 
can  be  filed.  In  addition,  intake  person- 
nel at  some  locations  provided  incor- 
rect information  on  the  complaint  pro- 
cess and  filing  requirements.” 

Funkhouser 's  office  made  eight  rec- 
ommendations. including  the  adoption 
of  a policy  by  the  Board  of  Police  Com- 
missioners to  accept  any  and  all  com- 
plaints for  initial  review  by  the  OCC: 
the  establishment  of  additional  com- 
plaint intake  locations  and  easy  access 
to  materials;  the  development  of  a com- 
mon database  of  OCC  complaint-re- 
lated information;  the  redesign  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  OCC’s  annual  report,  and 
the  expanded  use  of  mediation  for  re- 
solving complaints. 

Other  key  points  included  the  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  a 
procedure  to  test  the  complaint  process. 
The  chief  of  police  should  also  direct 
that  complete  and  unedited  tape  record- 
ings of  all  complaint-related  interviews 
be  kept  as  part  of  the  investigative  file, 
the  auditor’s  report  said.  Intake  person- 
nel should  be  advised  through  a revi- 


sion in  the  guidelines  that  they  are  not 
to  reject  any  complaint,  but  to  forward 
them  to  OCC  for  review  and  resolution. 

Complaints  surge 
in  Maryland  county 

In  Montgomery  County.  Md.,  sub- 
stantial changes  that  were  made  in  the 
police  department’s  complaint -handling 
process  last  fall  are  being  reflected  in  a 
steep  increase  in  the  number  of  com- 
plaints so  far  this  year,  according  to 
police  officials. 

During  the  first  three  months  of 
2000,  the  number  of  complaints  f mis- 
conduct received  by  the  agency  more 
than  doubled  when  compared  with  the 
same  period  last  year,  from  80  to  176. 
Overall  dunng  1999,  complaints  rose 
by  1 4 percent,  to 452  from  396  in  1998. 

“Certainly,  I would  anticipate  the 
numbers  are  going  to  be  higher  because 
we'll  do  more  talking  about  this  issue 
and  encourage  people  to  report.”  Chief 
Charles  A.  Moose  told  The  Washing- 
ton Post.  "So.  when  there’s  a spike,  will 
1 be  concerned?  Or  will  I say  that's  be- 
cause we've  improved  the  process?  It 
just  means  we  are  doing  more.” 

The  change  in  procedure  came 
about  after  a county-commissioned 
study  found  that  maintaining  files  on 
3-by-5  index  cards  made  the  complaint- 
handling process  ambiguous  and  mys- 
terious to  both  the  public  and  police 
alike.  The  department  installed  a state- 
of-the-art  computer  tracking  system  in 
March  to  maintain  complaint  forms 
under  a secretly  brokered  deal  that 
ended  a four-year  civil  rights  probe  by 
the  U.S.  Justice  Depanmeni.  Forms, 
which  had  been  available  only  at  the 
department’s  five  district  stations,  can 
be  picked  up  and  submitted  at  commu- 
nity centers. 

Last  November.  Moose  had  stripped 
district  station  commanders  of  their 
authority  to  deem  a complaint  serious 
enough  to  be  handled  by  the  agency’s 
internal  affairs  unit.  All  complaints  are 
now  forwarded  to  the  unit’s  nine  inves- 
tigators. who  determine  whether  alle- 


gations should  be  probed  at  the  district 
level. 

In  1999,  district  officials  deemed 
roughly  24  percent  of  complaints  seri- 
ous enough  to  demand  the  uttentiun  of 
internal  affairs  investigators,  a slight 
increase  from  1998’s  figure  of  22  per- 
cent. Of  those  complaints  that  were  in- 
vestigated. the  largest  share  were  the 
43  alleging  excessive  or  inappropriate 
use  of  force,  some  of  which  were  pend- 
ing from  previous  years.  Only  one  com- 
plaint was  sustained.  In  1 3 cases,  com- 
plaints were  deemed  unfounded.  Inves- 
tigators exonerated  12  officers,  ruled 
against  sustaining  five  other  complaints 
and  closed  seven  cases  administratively. 
Five  are  still  pending. 

In  the  hot  seat 
in  Las  Vegas 

In  Las  Vegas,  the  City  Council  and 
the  Clark  County  Commission  ap- 
proved the  appointment  of  attorney 
Andrea  Beckman  in  Apnl  as  executive 
director  to  the  board  that  review  citi- 
zen complaints  of  police  misconduct. 

Twelve  of  the  25  members  of  the 
new  Metropolitan  Police  Citizens  Re- 
view Board  will  be  chosen  by  City 
Council  members,  and  the  remainder  by 
County  Commissioners.  The  board  can 
review  only  those  misconduct  cases 
already  being  investigated  by  the  Met- 


Officer safety  first,  as  Minnesota 
gives  APBs  a high-tech  upgrade 


The  all-points  bulletin  has  gone 
high-tech  in  Minnesota,  where  an 
online  upgrade  last  month  of  a national 
database  used  by  police  officers  and 
dispatchers  now  links  warning  mes- 
sages and  other  information  to  license 
plates,  vehicle  types  or  peoples’  names, 
making  the  information  instantly  acces- 
sible through  a mobile  dispatch  termi- 
nal. 

Known  as  KOPS.  for  Keep  Our  Po- 
lice Safe,  the  program  is  a component 
of  the  slate’s  Criminal  Justice  Informa- 
tion System  (CJIS),  a network  that  per- 
forms some  53  million  transactions  a 
year.  It  will  work  statewide,  allowing 
police  to  know  what  type  of  alerts  have 
gone  out  from  one  end  of  Minnesota  to 
the  other. 

According  to  Steven  Correll.  acting 
director  of  CJIS  at  the  Minnesou  Bu- 
reau of  Criminal  Apprehension,  KOPS 
continues  the  practice  of  sending  out 
informational  alerts  to  police  over  ra- 
dio and  teletype,  but  unlike  those  meth- 
ods. wherein  an  officer  may  not  hear 
the  message  or  read  the  text,  the  infor- 


mation coming  through  the  KOPS  sys- 
tem is  captured  in  a database. 

"What  we  found  was  that  over  lime, 
there  are  so  many  going  out  that  people 
don’t  remember  them.”  he  told  Law 
Enforcement  News.  "This  isn’t  Adam- 
12  when  Molloy  and  Reed  would  dnvc 
by  and  say.  ‘Hey.  isn't  that  the  '66 
Chevy  we’re  looking  for?’  That  just 
doesn’t  happen  anymore.”  said  Correll. 

Under  KOPS.  information  is  di- 
vided into  three  categories:  officer 
safety,  individual  safety  and  informa- 
tion. The  officer  safety  classification, 
he  said,  is  a warning  message  about  a 
suspect  who  could  be  dangerous  to  po- 
lice or  othen.  Individual  safely  con- 
cerns someone  who,  while  not  neces- 
sarily dangerous,  may  have  wandered 
away  from  a group  home.  And  infor- 
mation acts  somewhat  like  a cyber-bul- 
letin board,  providing  a means  for  put- 
ting out  a message  about  anything. 

The  messages  contain  red  flags  that 
can  alert  officers  to  potential  danger  of 
all  kinds.  For  example,  a car  parked 
near  a bridge  may  belong  tO  a man 


ropolitan  Police  Department’s  Internal 
Affairs  Bureau. 

Anyone  who  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
police  department’s  findings  can  bnng 
the  matter  before  ihe  board.  A five- 
member  panel  will  meet  to  decide 
whether  the  complaint  is  frivolous,  and 
if  it  is  found  to  warrant  further  review, 
it  will  be  referred  to  another  fivc-rncm- 
ber  group  that  will  conduct  a heanng 
on  the  allegation.  None  of  the  board’s 
recommendations  will  be  binding. 

Beckman,  45,  was  selected  from 
among  five  finalists  who  also  included 
a chief  deputy  attorney  general,  two 
deputy  attorneys  general  and  a fomier 
assistant  city  attorney.  She  has  served 
as  both  a defense  lawyer  and  a chief 
deputy  district  atiomey  for  Arupahiw 
County,  Colo. 

"I’m  only  philosophically  commu- 
ted to  fairness,  equality  and  justice." 
Beckman  told  The  Las  Vegas  Review- 
Journal  "Flip-flopping  between  the  two 
sides  of  law  is  something  most  attor- 
neys can’t  do.” 


MOVING? 

Don’t  leave  your  LEN 
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whose  family  reported  him  as  suicidal. 
The  information  also  stays  in  the  sys- 
tem for  a month,  instead  of  just  72 
hours.  Information  older  than  three  days 
is  held  in  an  archive  that  investigators 
can  access. 

Said  St.  Paul  traffic  officer  Painck 
Kane  “You’re  getting  calls  constantly, 
and  you're  stopping  15  to  20  cars  a 
night.  By  the  15th  car.  you’re  asking 
yourself.  ’Hey.  weren’t  we  looking  for 
a.  uhhh,  ’72  LTD  for  an  armed  rob- 
bery?’ I don’t  want  to  know  that  when 
I’m  standing  by  the  driver’s  window.  1 
want  to  know  that  before  1 step  up  to 
the  car.” 

Correll  said  the  initiative  was 
prompted  by  an  Ohio  incident  in  which 
a trooper  was  killed  during  a traffic  stop 
because  he  had  not  read  an  APB. 
KOPS.  which  is  an  expanded  version 
of  a system  now  used  by  the  state  of 
Ohio,  was  designed  by  a group  of  1 5 
officers,  dispatchers,  investigators  and 
others  in  taw  enforcement  — includ- 
ing Kane  — who  conducted  an  18- 
month  study. 


Still  looking 

New  York  Cily  police  remove  pieces  of  an  old  boiler  from  a 
Manhattan  bulding  on  June  15,  in  hopes  of  finding  DNA  evi- 
dence that  might  lead  to  a break  in  the  21-year-old  Elan  Patz 
case.  The  six-year-old  boy  disappeared  in  1979  while  on  his 
way  to  school  and  was  never  found.  Jose  Antonio  Ramos,  a 
man  long  believed  by  police  to  be  the  boy’s  killer,  used  to  live  in 
the  building  from  w hich  the  boiler  was  removed. 

(Widf  World  Photo) 
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Cortrite: 

What’s  the  LAPD’s  problem?  It’s  the  culture! 


By  Mike  Cortrite 

The  current  LA  PD  Rampart  scandal,  the  latest 
m a long  senes  of  police  scandals,  begs  analysis 
by  other  police  depanments  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  LAPD  is  doing  something  drastically 
wrong.  Other  depanments  should  be  able  to  iden- 
tify what  some  of  these  things  arc  and  thereby 
avoid  them. 

Having  read  the  newspaper  accounts  and  the 
Board  of  Inquiry  repon  into  the  Rampan  Divi- 
sion corruption  scandal  and.  more  importantly, 
having  worked  in  a department  bordering  the 
LAPD  for  over  30  years.  I have  some  defimtc 
opinions  on  whal  police  departments  can  do  to 
avoid  similar  incidents. 

It’s  the  culture!  For  a-s  long  as  1 can  remember, 
the  l.APD  has  advertised,  infercnlially  and  overtly, 
that  they  arc  the  greatest  department  in  the  world. 
This  has  led  to  a general  feeling  that  they  can  do 
whatever  they  want  without  having  to  answer  to 
the  public,  the  politicians  or  even  to  the  courts. 
TTiis  attitude  creates  not  only  arrogance,  but  com- 
placency as  well.  They  don't  have  to  work  on  get- 
ting belter  because  they  believe  they’re  already 
the  best. 

The  second  cultural  mistake  — and  I think  the 
most  important  — is  ihcir  command  and  control 
management  style  Over  the  years.  I've  heard 
about  and  spoken  with  LAPD  officers  who  have 
been  given  suspensions  of  draconian  proportions. 
Sis  months  off  without  pay  is  apparently  not  an 
uncommon  punishment  for  officers.  Another  part 
of  the  command  and  control  style  is  the  large 
amount  of  rules  they  have.  My  department,  like 
most  other  departments.  I helicvc.  has  a policy 
and  procedure  manual  that  is  a little  over  an  inch 
thick  1 understand  that  LAPD  policies  and  pro- 
cedures encompass  several  volumes  that  thick  I 
would  characteri.tc  this  culture  of  lots  of  rules  and 
severe  punishment  for  violating  them  as  a culture 
based  on  lear  and  lack  of  trust.  As  Warren  Bennis 
pul  It.  "Trust  IS  the  lubrication  that  makes  it  pos- 

iMikr  Connie  is  a serf’enni  u’lf/i  <i  iniwu  i/>ttl 
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sible  for  organizations  to  work.  Trust  implies  ac- 
countability. predictability  and  reliability." 

The  tendency  is  to  not  trust  people  and.  there- 
fore. to  limit  ihcir  ability  to  make  decisions.  "Just 
follow  the  rules"  creates  poor  decision-makers. 
To  get  good  at  anything  lakes  practice.  The  more 
practice  one  gels,  the  better  he  or  she  gels  at  it.  A 
culture  that  limiLs  individual  decision  making  lim- 
its individuals'  abilities.  The  same  lack  of  trust 
also  diminishes  the  individual's  confidence  in  his 
or  her  own  dccisiun-makmg  ahiliiy,  the  thinking 
being,  "If  the  organization  doesn't  trust  in  my 
decisions,  maybe  I shouldn't  either"  Not  trust 
someone  makes  them  untrustworthy.  An  indi- 
vidual who  is  a good  decision-maker,  who  feels 
trusted  by  the  organization,  is  less  likely  to  fol- 
low the  lead  of  a Raphael  Perez  or  whoever  it  is 
who  wants  to  take  unethical  shortcuts. 

Using  fear  of  punishment  to  force  people  to 
follow  the  rules  is  self-detealing.  By  manipulat- 
ing people  this  way.  you’re  trying  to  use  some- 
thing that  you  can't  control.  People  will  "behave" 
as  long  as  you're  looking  at  them  or  as  long  as 
they  think  they  might  gel  caught.  Once  the  fear  of 
being  caught  and  punished  is  rationalized  away, 
the  reason  for  following  the  rules  is  gone. 

Inslead  of  the  main  incentive  being  "Be  good 
or  the  organization  will  punish  you."  we  need  to 
focus  on  the  incentive,  "Be  good  because  it's  the 
right  thing  to  do."  I know  this  sounds  pretty  soft, 
maybe  even  simplistic,  but  it's  the  only  incentive 
that  puls  the  responsibility  of  ethical  behavior 
where  it  needs  to  be  — with  the  individual.  It  won't 
be  easy  to  switch  from  u culture  where  the  orga- 
nization takes  the  responsibility  for  ethical  con- 
duct away  from  the  individual.  It  can  be  very  com- 
forting to  managers  for  management  to  have  the 
control  and  responsibility  for  individual  conduct. 
In  fact,  putting  more  trust  in  the  individuals  within 
the  organization  to  do  the  right  thing  means  that 
some  will  lake  advantage  of  this  trust  and  use  it 
for  Ihcir  own  personal  gain.  Instead  of  fearing  this 
possibility,  we  should  use  it  as  an  incentive  to  pay 
more  attention  to  ethics  and  integrity  m the  hinng 
and  promotional  processes.  (Yes,  we  should  hire 
and  promote  only  the  most  ethical.)  Eventually, 
untrustworthy  people  will  be  uncovered  and  natu- 


rally eliminated  from  the  organization.  The  huge 
majority  of  cops  are  highly  ethical  people.  Trust- 
ing them  more  with  the  responsibility  to  maintain 
the  ethical  standards  of  the  organization  will  em- 
power them  to  eliminate  any  unethical  conduct 
from  their  midst.  Instead  of  having  a handful  of 
administrators  trying  to  maintain  the  ethical  stan- 
dards. every  individual  within  the  organization  will 
be  empowered  to  keep  raising  the  ethical  bar. 

Sure,  we  can  spend  a lot  of  time  and  money 
weeding  the  bad  apples  out  of  an  organization  (and 
we  need  to  do  that),  but  once  we've  weeded  them 
out,  how  do  wc  stop  them  from  back  or  others 
from  taking  their  places? 

Our  ethics  training  — in  fact,  most  of  our  poli- 
cies and  training  — should  stress  moving  away 
from  3 culture  that  values  extrinsic  rewards  more 
than  intrinsic  rewards.  Unfortunately,  society  in 
general  values  money,  power  and  fame  (extrinsic 
rewards)  over  intrinsic  rewards  like  "II  feels  good 
to  know  you  did  the  right  thing"  I don’t  remem- 
ber whom  to  credit  for  this  quote,  but  who  could 
disagree  with  the  notion.  "If  you  want  to  cheer 
yourself  up,  cheer  someone  else  up." 

Police  departments  tend  to  control  behavior  by 
stressing  things  like  medals,  written  commenda- 
tions and  public  displays  of  gratitude  to  reward 
employees  fordoing  a good  job.  TTiese  are  all  good 
short-term  incentives  for  employees,  but  they  tend 
to  numb  people’s  ability  to  connect  with  their  in- 
ner feelings  of  accomplishment  — that  warm  feel- 
ing inside  that  comes  from  knowing  you  helped 
someone,  you  "cheered  someone  up."  After  years 
of  being  programmed  that  you’ll  get  punished  if 
you  get  caught  not  following  the  rules  and  you’ll 
get  physical  rewards  fordoing  good,  people  start 
doing  things  because  of  the  physical  rewards. 

Intrinsic  rewards,  on  the  other  hand,  are  in- 
centives to  do  the  right  thing  that  don't  depend  on 
whether  or  not  you  think  you'll  get  caught.  They 
don't  depend  on  whether  or  not  you  might  get  a 
medal  for  doing  the  nghi  thing.  They're  longer 
lasting  than  money  or  fame,  and  the  more  you  get 
in  touch  with  these  intrinsic  rewards,  the  easier  it 
gels  to  keep  raising  individual  ethical  standards 
and,  in  turn,  the  ethical  culture  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 


I'm  not  naive  enough  to  think  we  can  com- 
pletely eliminate  the  extrinsic  rewards  — the 
medals  and  the  "atiaboys.”  And  we'll  still  need  to 
maintain  discipline  and  occasionally  use  punish- 
ment. But  we  need  to  start  building  a culture  that 
places  more  value  on  the  intrinsic  rewards  — a 
culture  that  replaces  force  and  fear  with  trust.  And 
!'m  not  talking  about  less  supervision,  but  more 
supervisors  who  are  better  leaders.  A supervisor 
should  be  there  with  the  employees  as  much  as 
possible.  He  or  she  should  be  constantly  reinforc- 
ing and  modeling  ethical  behavior.  Getting  in- 
volved doesn't  have  to  mean  micromanaging. 

Supervisors  who  don't  show  up  on  calls  and 
spend  lime  in  the  field  are  possibly  demonstrat- 
ing that  they  don't  trust  the  officers  and  would 
rather  not  be  there  to  see  what  they're  doing  that 
might  get  the  supervisor  in  trouble  or  cause  him 
to  take  an  unpopular  stand. 

The  Board  of  Inquiry  report  in  the  Rampart 
case  is  full  of  reviews  of  policies  and  procedures. 
The  inference  is  that  the  solution  to  the  problems 
lies  in  tightening  up  the  rules.  Isn’t  this  just  more 
of  the  same?  As  the  philosopher  George  Santayana 
observed.  "A  philosopher  is  someone  who  re- 
doubles his  efforts  when  he  has  lost  his  aim." 
Maybe  it's  time  to  try  something  different.  How 
about  shifting  to  a culture  that  relies  more  on  trust 
than  punishment? 

The  Rampart  BOl  report  also  recommends  in- 
creasing the  size  and  budget  of  the  Internal  Af- 
fairs Division.  This  strategy  seems  to  exacerbate 
that  lack-of-trust  problem  and  all  of  its  ramifica- 
tions. In  Los  Angeles  it’s  becoming  more  appar- 
ent as  the  scandal  keeps  expanding  that  the  LAPD 
still  has  some  bad  "apples”  to  weed  out.  They 
probably  need  to  lake  some  drastic  measures. 
However,  police  departments  that  haven't  made 
the  hiring  mistakes  that  the  LAPD  has  admitted 
to  would  be  belter  off  in  the  long  run  creating  an 
“ethics  corps"  (a  term  borrowed  from  the  Joseph- 
son  Institute  of  Ethics).  The  ethics  corps  would 
consist  of  a team  of  employees  trained  in  ethical 
concepts  and  ethical  decision  making.  They  would 
meet  regularly  to  trade  ideas  on  increasing  the 
importance  of  ethics  in  the  culture.  They  would 
formulate  and  deliver  training  on  ethics  and  be 
involved  in  making  suggestions  to  incorporate  an 
ethical  content  into  all  training  programs.  While 
having  no  specific  authority,  ethics  corps  mem- 
bers would  be  charged  with  looking  for  and  point- 
ing out  possible  ethical  implications  of  everyday 
decisions  within  the  department  — always  look- 
ing for  the  moral  high  ground. 

Finally,  consider  these  pearls  of  Tao  wisdom, 
courtesy  of  John  Heider  in  his  book  ‘The  Tao  of 
Leadership;" 

"The  leader  who  tries  to  control  the  group 
ihroughforce  does  not  understand  the  group  pro- 
cess. Force  will  cost  you  the  support  of  the  mem- 
bers. 

"When  force  is  used,  conflict  and  argument 
follow.  The  group  degenerates.  The  climate  is 
hostile,  neither  open  nor  nourishing. 

"There  are  times  when  it  seems  as  if  one  must 
inters'ene  powerfully,  suddenly,  and  even  harshly. 
The  wise  leader  does  this  only  when  all  el.se  fails. 
Even  if  harsh  intervention  succeeds  brilliantly, 
there  has  been  injury.  Someone 's  process  has  been 
violated. " 


Note  to  Readers: 
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Getting  the  lead  out: 

Studies  weigh  facets  of  juvenile  justice 


Early  exposure  to  lead,  in  the  form 
of  paint  chips  or  old  paint  dust,  may 
have  at  least  as  much  to  do  with  crimi- 
nal behavior  in  adolescents  as  other, 
more  traditional  predictors  of  delin- 
quency, such  as  a troubled  family  life, 
according  to  one  of  several  new  re- 
search projects  exploring  the  complexi- 
ties of  the  juvenile  crime  issue. 

Researchers  from  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  who  examined  the  lead  con- 
tent accumulated  in  the  bones  of  417 
Allegheny  County,  Pa.,  adolescents, 
found  that  those  2 1 6 who  had  been  pro- 
nounced delinquent  by  the  courts  were 
nearly  twice  as  likely  to  have  levels 
higher  than  youngsters  in  a compari- 
son group.  A much  smaller  sampling 
of  girls  were  found  to  have  even  more 
significant  accumulations  of  bone-lead. 

The  researchers  adjusted  for  such 
variables  as  race,  parental  education, 
parental  occupation,  family  size  and 
neighborhood  crime  rate,  said  Dr. 
Herbert  Needleman.  the  study’s  author, 
in  an  interview  with  Law  Enforcement 
News.  Research  from  around  the  world 
has  found  that  lead-exposed  children 
show  increased  impulsiveness,  restless- 
ness and  aggression,  he  said,  with  find- 
ings from  the  new  study  suggesting  a 
link  between  early  exposure  to  the  toxic 
metal  and  1 1 percent  to  38  percent  of 
delinquency  in  Allegheny  County. 

'The  association  between  lead  and 
bad  behavior  is  not  new."  said 
Needleman.  "Mothers  have  known  it 
for  a long  time,  and  any  pediatrician 
who  has  treated  lead  poisoning  will 
have  heard  mothers  say  that  their  child 
was  an  angel  until  he  got  lead  poison- 
ing and  now  she  canH  control  him.” 

Justice  isn’t  color-blind 

Another  report,  released  in  April  by 
the  Youth  Law  Center,  concluded  that 
racial  bias  exists  at  every  step  in  the 
juvenile  justice  system. 

According  to  the  study.  "And  Jus- 
tice For  Some."  black  youths  are  six 
times  more  likely  to  be  incarcerated 
than  their  white  peers  when  charged 
with  a similar  enme.  even  when  nei- 
ther has  a prior  record.  Black  youths 
are  also  more  likely  to  be  referred  to 
juvenile  court,  face  trial  as  an  adult  and 
be  locked  up  with  adult  prisoners,  the 
study  said. 

"it  is  astounding  our  nation  can  tol- 
erate such  gross  inequality,"  William 
Spriggs,  director  of  research  and  pub- 
lic policy  for  the  Urban  League,  told 
The  Associated  Press.  “We  cannot  have 
a justice  system  that  works  this  way." 

The  research,  which  was  conducted 
by  the  National  Council  on  Crime  and 
Delinquency,  found  that  while  black 

Want  fries  with  that? 


By  offering  tickets  redeemable  for 
a Coke  and  French  fries  to  youngsters 
who  play  responsibly  this  summer,  the 
Fremont.  Neb.,  Police  Department  has 
put  a whole  new  spin  on  the  phrase 
“gotcha." 

Officers  who  observe  a such  behav- 
ior as  a youngster  wearing  a helmet 
while  riding  a bicycle,  or  helping  an- 
other child  cross  the  street,  issue  the  do- 
gooder  a ticket  good  at  any  of  a num- 
ber of  local  fast-food  restaurants  or 
video  stores.  Although  implemented  in 
1999.  the  program  works  best  in  the 
warm  weather  when  children  can  see 
the  agency’s  community  policing  offic- 


adolescents  make  up  15  percent  of  the 
American  population  under  18,  they 
make  up  one-lhird  of  those  referred  to. 
formally  processed  by,  and  convicted 
in  juvenile  court.  They  also  account  for 
40  percent  of  youths  sent  to  adult  courts 
and  58  percent  of  teenagers  sent  to  adult 
prisons,  said  the  study. 

Using  data  culled  from  state  and 
federal  arrest  records,  juvenile  court 
actions,  detention,  waivers  to  adult 
court  and  incarceration,  researchers 
found  that  among  youths  with  no  prior 
record  arrested  for  violent  crimes,  in- 
cluding murder,  rape  and  robbery.  137 
out  of  every  100.000  blacks  were  sen- 
tenced to  prison,  compared  with  a rate 
of  15  per  100,000  for  whites. 

The  report  calls  for  states  to  stop 
sentencing  youths  to  adult  prisons. 
“We're  taking  youngsters,  children,  and 
putting  them  in  the  worst  location."  said 
Spriggs.  “It  reverses  a long  trend  in 
American  policy  not  to  have  children 
imprisoned  with  hardened  adult  crimi- 
nals." 

Some  civil  rights  groups  have  called 
on  Congress  to  allocate  at  least  $100 
million  to  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
fix  racial  disparities  in  the  juvenile  jus- 
tice system. 

Like  father,  like  son 

In  "Predictors  of  Youth  Violence," 
a report  from  the  federal  Office  of  Ju- 
venile Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion. researchers  examined  66  studies 
during  a two-year  period  in  an  effort  to 
determine  the  factors  inherent  in  seri- 
ous and  violent  juvenile  crime. 

Arranging  the  results  into  five  do- 
mains — individual,  family,  school, 
peer-related,  and  community  and  neigh- 
borhood factors  — the  researchers 
found  links  between  juvenile  crime  and 
several  variables,  including  early  ini- 
tiation of  violent  behavior  and  involve- 
ment in  other  forms  of  antisocial  be- 
havior. such  as  drug  selling  and  early 
sexual  intercourse. 

Parental  criminality  was  found  to 
play  a role,  with  boys  who  had  a parent 
arrested  before  ihcir  lOth  birthday  more 
than  twice  as  likely  to  commit  violent 
crimes  themselves  compared  to  those 
with  noncriminal  parents.  Children  who 
have  been  physically  abused  or  ne- 
glected. said  the  study,  were  more  likely 
than  others,  including  those  who  have 
been  sexually  abused,  to  commit  vio- 
lent crimes  later  in  life. 

A lack  of  parental  interaction  may 
also  put  children  at  risk  for  future  vio- 
lence. researchers  found.  Sons  whose 
fathers  did  not  engage  in  leisure  activi- 
ties with  them  were  found  to  more  of- 
ten exhibit  violent  behavior  as  teenag- 


ers on  bike  patrol,  said  Chief  T.S. 
Mullen. 

“Young  people  have  a totally  differ- 
ent perception  of  police  officer  on  bikes 
with  their  black  shons  and  yellow 
shirts,"  he  told  Law  Enforcement  News. 
“It  could  be  the  same  guy  in  a cruiser 
the  day  before,  but  they  have  a totally 
different  perception." 

The  effect  is  really  enhanced,  said 
Mullen,  when  the  children  are  ap- 
proached for  a positive  reason. 

“We  really  like  the  idea  of  reinforc- 
ing polite,  kind  behavior  because  there 
is  such  intolerant,  racist  behavior  out 


ers  and  adults,  and  were  more  likely  to 
be  convicted  for  a violent  offense. 

Also  contributing  to  criminal  activi- 
ties and  violent  behavior  were  school- 
related  issues,  such  as  truancy  and  aca- 
demic failure.  Adolescents  with  high 
truancy  rates  between  the  ages  of  1 2 
and  14.  the  study  found,  were  more 
likely  to  engage  in  violence  as  adults. 
Leaving  school  due  to  boredom  by  the 
age  of  15  was  also  identified  as  a pre- 
dictor of  violent  behavior  later  on.  The 
link  between  poor  academic  achieve- 
ment and  later  violence  was  found  by 
the  researchers  to  be  stronger  for  fe- 
males than  males,  but  a consistent  pre- 
dictor of  delinquency  nevertheless. 

Other  factors  that  increase  the  ri.sk 
of  violent  or  criminal  behavior  in 
youths  included  poverty;  low  neighbor- 
hood attachment  and  community  dis- 
organization; the  availability  of  drugs 
and  firearms;  hyperactivity,  and  sensa- 
tion seeking. 

In  a study  that  served  as  an  adden- 
dum to  the  OJJDP  report,  the  best  pre- 
dictors of  violent  behavior  for  teenag- 
ers between  the  ages  of  12  and  14  were 
found  to  be  a lack  of  social  ties  and  in- 
volvement with  antisocial  peers.  For 
younger  children,  between  the  ages  of 
6 and  1 1 . the  top  predictor  was  a juve- 
nile offense  or  substance  abuse. 

Uncoordinated  response 

At  the  local  level,  another  study  re- 
leased by  the  OJJDP  in  March  found 
that  while  patterns  of  violence  by  juve- 
niles in  Washington.  D.C.,  are  not  es- 
sentially different  from  those  found  in 
other  cities,  a lack  of  coordination  be- 
tween municipal  agencies  and  private 
organizations,  and  coalitions  that  tend 
to  duplicate  one  another's  efforts,  have 
created  a barrier  to  the  type  of  success 
in  reducing  delinquency  that  has  been 
achieved  elsewhere. 

In  “Violent  Neighborhoods.  Violent 
Kids."  researchers  found  that  a small 
percentage  of  offenders  are  responsible 
for  a large  proportion  of  crime  in 
Washington's  most  violent  neighbor- 
hoods. In  a sample  group  of  295  boys, 
some  36.2  percent  of  all  reported  de- 
linquent acts  in  the  three  communities 
studied  were  committed  by  a 7-pcrcent 
share  of  teenagers  who  said  they  com- 
mitted robberies,  among  other  crimes, 
according  to  the  report.  The  same  group 
was  responsible  for  more  than  one-fifth 
of  all  juvenile  assaults  in  the  study 
neighborhoods,  and  for  44  percent  of 
all  drug  deals  in  the  six  months  preced- 
ing the  study.  The  juveniles  also  com- 
mitted 44  percent  of  ail  property  crimes 
during  that  period. 

But  the  highest  percentage  of  vio- 


there,"  he  said, 

The  concept  was  presented  by  a 
community  policing  officer  after  attend- 
ing a class  in  which  suggestions  were 
made  as  to  how  police  can  change  the 
"gotcha"  perception  — that  they  only 
approach  wrongdoers.  “Law  enforce- 
ment needs  to  find  more  ways  to  use 
•gotcha'  as  something  right."  said 
Mullen. 

Officers  have  been  struck  by  the  re- 
sponse to  the  program,  he  said.  The  ini- 
tiative was  even  covered  by  local  tele- 
vision. "It  really  surprised  them  with 
the  number  of  people  who  have  called 
in,"  he  said. 


lent  crimes  were  cormnitted  by  the  3 1 .9 
percent  of  teenagers  who  identified 
themselves  as  property  offenders,  said 
the  study.  While  they  committed  fewer 
enmes  on  average  than  the  robbers  — 
who  commit  more  than  80  each  year, 
they  outnumber  them  4-io-l.  making 
them  capable  of  commuting  many  more 
acts  of  violence  as  a group,  it  said. 

Other  key  findings  of  the  report 
were  that  just  15  percent  of  the  boys 
studied  reported  ever  having  joined  a 
gang.  Neither  the  length  of  time  a boy 
belonged  to  a gang,  nor  current  gang 
membership,  it  added,  were  related  to 
the  seriousness  of  delinquency. 

The  use  of  illegal  drugs  was  also 
found  to  play  little  part  in  the  pattern 
of  delinquency  among  the  District's 
youth.  The  use  of  crack  or  heroin  was 
rare,  and  few  of  the  teenagers  in  the 
sample  used  drugs  other  than  mari- 
juana. A high  percentage  used  alcohol 
and  marijuana  together,  especially 
among  seriously  delinquent  boys. 

Local  government  agencies  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  were  found  to  be 
involved  in  few  coordinated  efforts  to 
address  the  problems  of  juvenile  crime, 
delinquency  and  violence.  Unlike  mu- 
nicipal governments  in  neighboring 
northern  Virginia  and  suburban  Mary- 
land. which  work  closely  with  local 
youth  organizations,  D.C.  tries  to  pro- 
vide the  services  itself.  As  a result,  pro- 
grams such  as  the  eight  Boys  Club- 
houses staffed  by  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
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that  favor  male  candidates  and  outdated 

policing  strategies  that  stress  aggressive 

behavior. 

While  Philadelphia  was  lopping  the 
list,  among  the  agencies  with  the  low- 
est percentages  of  female  officers  were 
the  stale  police  agencies  in  Pennsylva- 
nia and  neighboring  New  Jersey.  In 
Pennsylvania,  women  account  for  just 
3.2  percent  of  sworn  State  Police  per- 
sonnel, and  4.7  percent  of  top  com- 
manders. There  are  no  women  in  the 
upper  echelons  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Police,  and  just  3. 1 percent  of  the  su- 
pervisory positions  arc  held  by  women. 
Overall,  just  3.2  percent  of  the  New 
Jersey  troopers  are  female. 

Even  within  the  Philadelphia  Police 
Department,  however,  acceptance  has 
been  slow,  acknowledged  Patricia 
Giorgio  Fox.  One  of  two  women  and 
28  men  who  hold  the  rank  of  inspector, 
Giorgio  Fox  was  the  recipient  of  the 
center's  Breaking  the  Glass  Ceiling 
Award  in  March,  given  to  the  highest- 
ranking  women  in  law  enforcement. 

The  48-ycar-old  Giorgio  Fox.  who 
oversees  patrol  officers  in  South  Phila- 
delphia, was  among  the  first  100  fe- 
males to  enter  the  department’s  patrol 
ranks  in  1976.  The  city  opened  the  Job 
to  women  in  the  face  of  a sexual  dis- 
crimination suit  filed  by  a female  of- 
ficer and  a discrimination  suit  filed  by 
the  federal  government.  Opposition  was 
so  strong,  in  fact,  that  ihen-Commis- 
sioner  Joseph  F.  O’Neill  stated  in  a 
deposition  that  due  to  “periods  in  their 
life  when  they  are  psychologically  un- 
balanced because  of  physical  problems 
that  are  occurring  within  them,"  women 
would  make  inferior  patrol  officers. 

"Has  it  been  slow?  It's  been  slow,” 


lice  Department  depend  on  local  fund- 
ing. which  could  shrink  or  disappear  a.s 
cuts  occur  in  the  city's  budget. 

Moreover.  D.C.  has  many  small 
coalitions  with  few  participatory  mem- 
bers. These  often  fail  to  pnxlucc  effec- 
tive action  plans,  said  the  study,  and  arc 
often  unaware  of  each  other.  In  many 
cities,  the  study  added,  organizations 
serving  youth  are  pun  of  larger  "um- 
brella" agencies,  such  as  the  Boys  & 
Girls  Club  program,  which  arc  able  to 
curve  out  "niches  of  cxpcnisc"  and  pro- 
vide a selection  of  educational  activi- 
ties for  children. 

In  D.C.,  however,  udminisinilors  for 
uirnffiliaicd  groups  said  it  was  nearly 
impossible  to  do  that  since  the  organi- 
zations needed  to  shift  missions  when 
funding  was  lost  or  additional  money 
mude  unavailable.  One  of  the  repon's 
recommcndution.  in  fact,  was  that  the 
city  involve  national  organizations  as  a 
means  of  reducing  violence  and  delin- 
quency. 

Other  recommendations  included 
increasing  the  number  of  police  patrols 
during  the  hours  when  schools  release 
Students;  providing  early  intervention 
for  the  youngest  boys,  1 3-ycar-old.s,  ul- 
rciidy  involved  in  delinquent  behavior; 
supervising  youngsters  in  civic  activi- 
ties that  channel  their  energies,  such  u$ 
a cleanup  project  or  neighborhood 
watch,  and  applying  swift,  sure  sanc- 
tions to  the  city's  most  senous  juvenile 
offenders. 


said  Giorgio  Fox. 

Philadelphia  Police  Commissioner 
John  F.  Timoncy,  who  served  with  the 
New  York  City  Police  Department  for 
30  years,  recalled  a "tremendous 
amount  of  resentment"  when  women 
were  fully  integrated  into  the  NYPD's 
patrol  ranks  dunng  the  1970s,  But  even- 
tually. he  said,  the  numbers  got  so  large 
that  it  was  no  longer  "a  big  deal,"  he 
told  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Yet  even  in  the  late  1980s,  Cupt 
Cynthia  Dorsey,  who  is  black,  remem- 
bers being  told  by  a white  male  officer 
that  as  a new  detective  in  Southwest 
Philadelphia  she  was  taking  a job  away 
from  a married  white  man  with  a fam- 
ily. "I  let  the  officer  know,  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms.  I had  a nght  to  be  there  os 
much  as  anyone  else,"  she  told  The  In- 
quirer "It's  funny  now.  It  wasn’t  funny 
back  then." 

A special  retirement  program  within 
the  department  has  frozen  the  agency's 
upper  ranks,  however,  virtually  guar- 
anteeing that  no  new  opportunities  will 
be  available  to  women  for  several  ycars. 
For  the  rest  of  the  department,  civil- 
scrvicc  rules  make  the  process  arduous. 
Timoncy  suggested  that  women  could 
achieve  higher  rank  if  the  city’s  civil- 
service  rules  were  changed. 

Yet  Giorgio  Fox.  a 24-year  veteran, 
remains  enthusiastic  about  the  chances 
for  women  within  the  department. 
“There’s  a totally  open  door  in  this  po- 
lice department.’’  she  told  The  inquirer. 
"The  sky's  the  limit," 
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Glass  ceiling  is  less 
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Profiles  help  police  close  in  on 
serial  criminals’  whereabouts 


Geographic  profiling  can’t  solve  a crime,  but 
it  can  provide  a focus,  especially  where  there 
are  too  many  suspects  or  too  many  tips. 


Continued  rn>ni  Page  1 
or  IiKation.  By  providing  a lisi  of  ad- 
dresses. sex  offender  registries  can  also 
be  used  with  a geographic  profile  to  es- 
tablish phonty  lists  of  suspects. 

While  studying  at  Simon  Fraser  un- 
der the  husband-and-wifc  team  of 
Patricia  and  Paul  Braniingham.  re- 
searchers in  the  field  of  environmental 
cnminology,  Rossmo  become  aware  of 
the  theory  that  what  Is  known  about  the 
spatial  behavior  of  average  people 
could  be  used  to  predict  more  cnmtnal 
behavior  than  was  previously  believed. 

For  example,  a fear  of  apprehension 
would  cause  cnminals  whose  activities 
include  murder,  rape  or  arson  to  create 
a buffer  ^u^c  around  their  home  In  an 
interview  with  the  magazine  Canadian 
Geographic.  Paul  Brantingham  said; 
"When  people  decide  they’re  going  to 
do  a crime,  they  tend  to  notice  oppor- 
tunities in  the  course  of  doing  routine, 
non-chmina!  stuff.  When  a serial  killer 
IS  looking  for  a purlicular  type  of  vic- 
tim. he'll  shape  where  he's  going  to 
look  by  where  he  usually  goes  in  his 
day-to-day  activities.  And  the  distance 
he'll  go  to  look  isn't  very  far." 

Rossmo  followed  the  model  laid  out 
by  the  Braniinghams.  but  inverted  the 


question.  It  it  was  possible  to  predict 
where  crimes  would  occur  by  where 
serial  offenders  lived,  was  ii  also  pos- 
sible to  predict  where  cnminals  lived 
based  on  where  crimes  occurred? 

Once  he  developed  a computer  pro- 
gram that  could  be  adapted  to  the  ge- 
ography of  any  city.  Rossmo  tested  his 
theory  on  several  notorious  murder 
cases,  including  11  murders  committed 
by  British  Columbia  serial  kilter 
Clifford  Olson.  A map  produced 
through  the  use  of  the  program  outlined 
a four-square-block  area  around 
Olson’s  home,  even  though  he  had 
dumped  his  victims'  bodies  miles  away. 

The  New  York  City  Police  Depan- 
mem has  used  geographic  profiling  as 
a too)  to  help  it  catch  the  so-callcd  East 
Side  Rapist,  a single  individual  believed 
to  be  responsible  for  a sinng  of  at  least 


16  attacks  on  women  since  1994. 
Rossmo  told  Law  Enforcement  News. 

Geographic  profiling  also  recently 
captured  (he  attention  of  law  enforce- 
ment authorities  in  Texas,  where  a steer- 
ing committee  made  up  of  a represen- 
tatives from  municipal  and  county 
agencies  met  in  April  at  the  University 
of  Houston  to  discuss  adopting  it  as  an 
investigative  tool.  7'he  university  also 
hopes  to  offer  the  program  as  part  of  its 
master's  degree  in  criminaljustice  and 
build  the  stale's  first-ever  database  for 
Its  use. 

The  Houston  Police  Department  is 
currently  evaluating  the  program,  hav- 
ing sent  two  representatives  to  the  meet- 
ing. an  agency  spokesman  told  LEN. 

Two  years  ago.  investigators  in 
Lafayette  City,  La.,  used  geographic 
profiling  in  conjunction  with  a psycho- 
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A black-and-white  rendering  of  a full-color  map  of  part  of 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  produced  by  Kim  Rossmo’s  geographic- 
profiling  program. 


logical  profile  from  the  FBI  to  help 
them  capture  a senal  rapist  who  had 
committed  14  offenses  between  1984 
and  1995.  Using  both  approaches,  they 
were  able  to  prioritize  more  than  2,000 
lips. 

One  suspect  in  particular  was  found 
to  live  within  the  top  2.2  percent  of  the 
profile,  or  within  half  a square  mile  of 
the  area  of  the  attacks.  Police  put  him 
under  surveillance,  running  a DNA 


analysis  on  a discarded  cigarette  butt. 
Their  rapist  turned  out  to  be  Randy 
Comeaux,  a 38-year-old  sergeant  with 
the  Lafayette  Parish  Sheriff’s  Depart- 
ment and  20-year  veteran  of  the  force. 

“The  profile  can’t  solve  a crime." 
said  Rossmo.  "that  has  to  be  done  with 
DNA.  physical  evidence  or  an  eyewit- 
ness. But  it  can  give  you  a focus  and 
especially  in  cases  where  there  are  too 
many  suspects,  too  many  tips.” 


A tale  of  two 
ArUngtons 


Continued  from  Page  1 
than  what  I've  seen  here." 

On  the  lighter  side.  Jolley  was  tick- 
led by  the  way  Arlington  police  handle 
pump-and-flee  offenses.  Instead  of  is- 
suing warrants  for  gasoline  thieves, 
police  there  Just  send  them  a ticket.  "We 
have  a big  investigation,  it's  really  a 
pain,”  he  said.  "But  in  Texas,  they  just 
send  you  a bill." 

Flynn  said  that  Arlington  residents 
were  Interested  in  his  department's 
citizen's  radar  check.  With  traffic  such 
a hot-button  issue  in  (he  suburbs,  the 
Arlington  County  department  allows  re- 
sponsible citizens  to  check  out  radar 
equipment  once  they've  been  (rained  to 
use  It  to  dock  speeders.  They  take  down 
license-plate  numbers  and  then  police 
send  the  motorists  a letter.  "It  really 
kind  of  empowers  the  citizens  and  has 
an  effect  on  traffic."  he  said. 

Indeed.  Arlington's  Bowman 
praised  the  Virginia  depanmeni's  traf- 
fic initiatives.  Its  smart-set  measuring 
device  helps  the  agency  efficiently  de- 
ploy officers  to  work  radar  by  deter- 
mining (he  day  and  lime  when  speed- 
ing violations  are  most  likely  to  occur, 
he  said.  ‘They  have  an  improved  abil- 
ity to  really  put  people  where  people 
arc  needed  in  the  problem  areas."  Bow- 
man (old  LEN. 

Arlington  County  is  able  to  reduce 
motorists’  speeds  on  residential  streets 
and  crosswalks  with  the  use  of  traffic 
circles,  among  other  means.  "It  seems 
like  through  (he  traffic  calming  initia- 
tives. they're  applying  a lot  of  the  con- 
cepts to  residential  streets  we  would 
typically  reserve  for  larger  boulevard- 
type  streets."  said  Bowman.  "I  think 
that's  a great  use  of  environmental  de- 
sign to  help  solve  a specific  problem." 


Bowman  said  his  officers  also  com- 
mented on  Arlington  County's  camera 
technology  to  record  red-light  viola- 
tions. Although  Texas  law  limits  law 
enforcement’s  authority  to  use  that  as  a 
tool.  Bowman  said  a lobbying  effort 
would  be  made  this  session  in  favor  of 
legislation  permitting  such  technology. 

“We  are  more  than  pleased  with 
what  our  officers  were  able  to  gain  and 
bring  back  to  our  department,"  he  said. 

By  the  same  token.  Grady  and 
Craddock  learned  about  a neighbor- 
hood patrol  conducted  by  citizens  in 
Arlington  in  which  residents  walk 
through  the  neighborhood,  and  alert 
police  about  suspicious  activities.  "I 
think  the  best  kind  of  learning  is  peer- 
to-peer."  said  Flynn.  "It's  the  kind  of 
stuff  they  may  not  even  tell  me  about, 
but  will  tell  their  peers  back  at  work." 

Looking  at  the  big  picture,  he  be- 
lieves that  visiting  a police  department 
that  has  already  seen  the  benefits  of 
community  policing  can  be  beneficial 
for  the  troops.  "They're  sold  on  com- 
munity policing,"  said  Flynn.  "I  think 
we've  convened  most  of  the  department 
to  the  notion,  but  because  they've  do- 
ing it  a bn  longer,  I think  they  were  able 
to  pass  on  what  the  light  looks  like  at 
the  end  of  the  tunnel." 

Flynn  also  contends  that  making 
available  to  supervisors  the  same  op- 
ponumty  to  meet  their  peers  that  is  usu- 
ally reserved  for  chiefs  is  an  key  pro- 
fessional step  for  policing.  Just  the  idea 
of  having  professional  colleagues  in 
depanments  other  than  those  in  neigh- 
boring jurisdictions  underscores  that 
notion,  he  said.  "There  are  important 
things  to  be  learned  from  each  other.” 
Flynn  told  LEN.  "And  (hat  exchange 
of  information  is  useful  to  both  parties." 
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Upcoming  Events 


AUGUST 

2-4.  Police  lYak®  for  Windows  Training. 
Prescnicd  by  ihe  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management  Jacksonville.  Ra.  S395 

7-9.  Street  Survival  2000.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  Wilmington.  Del.  SI99 

7-11.  Continuing  Education  in  Respond- 
ing to  Child  Maltreatment.  Presented  by 
the  Center  for  Child  Protection.  San  Diego. 

7-11.  Undercover  Drug  Enforcement 
Techniques.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Jackson- 
ville. Fla.  S550. 

7-11.  Investigation  of  Motorcycle  Acci- 
dents. Presented  by  Ihe  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville. 
Ra.  S525. 

7-11.  Interviews  & Interrogations.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management.  Jacksonville.  Fla  $525. 

7-11.  DWI  Instructor.  Presented  by  the  In- 
stitute ofPolice  Technology  & Management 
Jacksonville.  Fla  $525. 

7-11.  Computerized  Collision  Diagram- 
ming. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Polite 
Technology  & Management  Jacksonville. 
Ra.  S 795. 

14-18.  Pedeslrian/Bicycle  Accident  Inves- 
tigations. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Technology  & Management.  Jackson- 
ville. Fla.  $525 

14-18.  Law  Enforcement  Photography. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
$595. 

14-18.  Drug  Unit  Commander.  Presented 
by  Ihe  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  Jacksonville.  Fla.  $525. 

14-18.  Crime  Scene  Techniques  Involving 
Surface  Skeletons  & Buried  Bodies.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management.  Jacksonville.  Fla.  S52S. 

14- Sept.  I.  Police  Motorcycle  Training 
Ofllcer.  Presented  by  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity Traffic  Inslilule  Wisconsin.  $1,099 

15- 17.  Advanced  Field  Training.Prcsented 
by  the  National  Institute  of  Ethics. 
Clarksville.  Tenn. 

15-17.  Street  Survival  2000.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  New  Orleans.  $199. 

15-18.  National  Gang  Conference:  Gangs 
in  the  New  Millennium.  Presented  by  the 
California  Gang  Investigators  Association 
Anaheim.  Calif.  $2 1 5 

17-18.  Basic  Defensise  Folding  Knife.  Pre- 
sented by  CQC  Service  Group  Epping.  N.H. 

19-24.  ASET/CST  Evaluation  Program. 
Presented  by  the  Executive  Protection  Insti- 


tute Berryville.  Va  $1,495. 

21-23.  Data  Analysis  for  Police  Agencies. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute.  Evanston.  111.  $400. 

21-23.  Introduction  to  Forensic  Account- 
ing (Money  Laundering).  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. Jacksonville.  Fla  $395 

21-24.  Crimes  Again.st  Children  Confer- 
ence. Presented  by  the  Dallas  Children's 
Advocacy  Center.  Dallas.  $393  (discounts 
for  early  registration) 

21-25.  Field  IVaining  & Evaluation  Pro- 
cess. Presented  by  the  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity Traffic  Institute.  Evanston.  III. $600. 

21-25.  Ethics  Instructor  Certification.  Pre- 
sented by  the  National  Institute  of  Ethics. 
Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

21-25.  Police  Traffic  Radar  Instructor. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management  Jacksonville.  Fla.  $525. 

21-25.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident  Recon- 
struction with  WinCrash.Prcscnied  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. Jacksonville,  Fla.  $795. 

21-Sept.  1.  Police  Motorcycle  Operator. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute  Wisconsin  $400 

23- 25.  Street  Survival  2000.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  $199 

24- 25.  Comstat  — Command  & Account- 
ability Policing.  Presented  by  Ihe  Nonh- 
weslern  University  Traffic  Institute. 
Evanston.  111.  $300. 

28-30.  Police  Traffic  Laser  Instructor/ 
Operator.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Technology  & Management.  Jackson- 
ville. Ra.  $395 

28-Sept.  I.  Deviant  Sexual  Behavior  & 
Related  Criminal  Activity.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. Jacksonville,  Fla.  $525. 

28- Sept.  I.  Tactical  Drug  Law  Enforee- 
menL  Presented  by  the  Inslilule  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  $550. 

29- 31.  Street  Survival  2000.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  Louisville.  Ky.  $199. 

SEPTEMBER 

6-8.  Advanced  Field  Training.  Presented 
by  the  National  Institute  of  Ethics  Florida. 

6-8.  Street  Survival  2000.  Prescnicd  by 
Calibre  Press.  Framingham.  Mass,  $199. 

6-8.  Field  IVaining  Program  for  Commu- 
nications Officers.  Presented  by  the  Insti- 
tute of  Police  Technology  & Management, 
Jacksonville,  Ra.  $395 


11-13.  Ads  anted  Field  IVaining.  Presented 
by  the  National  Inslilule  of  Ethics.  Ronda. 

11-15.  Advanced  Practical  Homicide  In- 
vestigation. Presented  by  the  Southern  Law 
Enforcement  Foundation.  Dallasypon  Warth, 
Texas.  $495. 

11-15.  Leading  Law  Enforcement  into  the 
21st  Century.  Presented  by  the  Inslilule  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Jackson- 
ville. Ra  $525. 

11-15.  Adsanced  Gang  Investigation.  Pre- 
sented by  Ihe  Inslilule  of  Police  Technology 
& Management  Jacksonville.  Ra  $550 

12.  Managing  a 911  Center.  Presented  by 
the  New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management.  Wellesley,  Mass  $95 

15.  OCAT  Instructor  Course  & Instruc- 
tor Rc-CiTtification.  Presented  by  R E B 
Training  Inlcrnational  New  Hampshire 
$240. 

18-19.  Integrity  Leadership.  Presented  by 
Ihe  National  Institute  of  Ethics  Hanford, 
Conn 

18-19.  Integrity  Leadership.  Presented  by 
Ihe  National  Institute  of  Ethics  Monroe. 
Wis 

18-20.  Investigative  Techniques  for  Gang- 
Related  Homicides.  Presented  hy  the  Insti- 
tute of  Police  Technology  & Management. 
Jacksonville.  Ra.  S395. 

18-22.  Law  Enforcement  Ethics;  IVain  the 
TVainer.  Prescnicd  by  the  Southwestern  Law 
Enforcement  Institute  Buffalo.  N.Y.  $495. 

18-22.  Police  Applicant  Background  In- 
vestigation. Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  Jackson- 
ville. Ra.  $550. 

18- 22.  Narcotic  Identification  & Investi- 
gation. Presented  by  Ihe  Inslilule  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  Jacksonville. 
Ra.  $525. 

19- 20.  Use  of  Force  instructor  Course. 
Presented  by  the  National  Criminal  Justice 
Training  Council.  Pittsburgh,  Pa  $350. 

19- 21.  Street  Survival  2000.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press  Orlando.  Fla.  $199. 

20- 22.  Advanced  Field  Training  Presented 
by  the  National  Institute  of  Ethics.  Hartford. 
Conn. 

20-22.  Advanced  Field  Training.Prcsented 
by  the  National  Institute  of  Ethics.  Monroe, 
Wis. 


Upcoming  Events  listings  are  free, 
on  a first-come,  first-served  basis. 
Send  materials  to:  LEN,  555  W. 
57th  St..  NYC.  NY  10019.  Fax: 
(212)  237-8486. 


For  further  information: 

Addresses  & phone/fax  numbers  for  organizations  listed  in  calendar  of  events. 


Calibre  Press.666  Dundee  Rd..  Suite  1607. 
Northbrook,  IL  60062-2760.  (847)  498- 
5680  Fax,  (847)  498-6869.  E-mail 
staff@calibreprcss  com  Web  <www. 
calibrepress  com> 

California  Gang  Investigators  Associa- 
tion. Attn..  Sgt.  Wes  McBnde.  (310)  60.3- 
3105.  E-mail:  wmcbnde(s>socal  n.com.  Or 
Del.  Paul  Glascow.  (213)  473-7300 

Center  for  Child  Protection.  Children's 
Huspital-Sun  Diego.  3020  Children's  Way. 
MC5016.  Siin  Diego.  CA  921 234282  (858) 
576-5803  Web  <wwwchsd.org>. 

CQC  Service  Group,  8 Kingsbury  Lane. 
Billenca,  MA  01862  (978)  667-5591 

Dallas  Children's  Advocacy  Center.  Attn 
Jessie  Shelburne,  PO  Box  720338.  Dalla.s. 
TX  75372-0.388  (214)  818-4070 

Executive  Protection  Inslilule,  Highlander 
Uidgc. PO  Box  802.  Berryville.  VA  2261 1 . 
(540)-554-2540  Web  <w vs  w. personal 


proteclion.com>. 

Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement  Training, 
LLC.,  PO  Box  822.  Granby.  CT  06035 
(800)  627-5480  Fax  (860)  653-0788.  E- 
mail  dhulch4848(5>aol-com  Web 
<www  puini)iweb.com/hlel> 

IiLstilute  Of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. University  of  North  Florida.  12000 
Alumni  Dr.  Jacksonville.  FL  32224-2678 
(904)620-IPTM.Fax  (9(W) 620-2453  Web 
<www  unf  edu/ipim> 

National  Criminal  Justice  Thiining  Coun- 
cil. PO  Box  1003.  Twin  Lakes.  Wl  53181- 
1003  (262)279-5735  Fax  (262)279-5758. 
E-mail  NCJTC@aol.com  Web 
<www.lawenforcementcxpert.com> 

National  Institute  of  Ethics,  1060  West 
Slate  Rd.  434.  Suite  164.  Longwuod.  FL 
32760  (407)  339-0322  Fax  (407)  339- 
7139  Web  <hllp  f/www  ethics 
institute  com> 


New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management,  PO  Box  573S0. 
Wellesley. MA 02457  (781)239-7033  Fax 
(781)237-4724  Web  <www.ncilcm  com> 

Norihweslern  University  Traffic  Inslilule. 
PO  Box  1409.  Evanston.  IL  60204  ( 800) 
323-4011  or  (847)  491-5476  Web  <hlip;// 
WWW  nwu  edu/trafIic/> 

R.E.B.  Training  International  Inc..  PO 
Box  845.  Stoddard.  N H 0.3464  (603)  446- 
9.393  Fax  (603)  446-9394  Web 
<ww»  reblniining  com> 

Southern  Law  Enforcement  Foundation. 
1 1814  Coursey  Blvd  . Suite  330.  Baton 
Rouge.  LA  70816  (225)295-9450  Fax 
(225)295-9451 

Soulhweslem  Law  Enforcement  Institute, 
PO  Box  8.30707.  Richardson.  TX  75083- 
0707.(972)664-3468  Fax  (972)699-7172 
E-mail  vlci@swtegal  org. 


SCHOOL  SAFETY 
AND  SECURITY 

Professional  Development 
for  School  Administrators 
(K-Higher  Edh 
Security  Personnel  and 
Law  Erforcement 

produced  by 

John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
The  City  University  of  New  York 
presented  by 

The  Criminal  Justice  Center  & 

Security  Management  Institute 

Via  Satellite  with  Q & A 
Five  60-Minute  Sessions, 
every  Tuesday  in  October  2000 

Creating  a Safe  School  Environment:  Curriculum, 

Management  and  Operations 
October  3,  2000  • 2:00  p.m.  • 3:00  p.m.  ET 

Application  of  the  concepts  of  Generally  Accepted  MliUimim  School 
Safety  Standards  (GAMSSS)  and  Essential  Componcnl.^  of  School  Sulety 
and  Security  for  guiding  security  operations  and  concerns. 

Inatnictors;  Richard  Glover  - Mr.  Glover  Is  CEO  of  School  Safely 
Professionals,  a consulting  firm  incorporated  to  help  school  systems 
establish  and  maintain  safe  and  secure  teaching  and  learning  envi- 
ronments. He  teaches  In  the  John  Jay  College  Public  Managnncnt 
Department. 

Hank  Murphy  - Mr.  Murphy  was  Deputy  Director  for  School  Safety 
for  the  New  York  City  Public  Schools  for  sixteen  years  and  helped  es- 
tablish the  first  college-accredited  training  academy  for  school  secu- 
rity officers.  He  retired  from  the  NYPD  as  a Lieutenant 

Streetwise:  Language.  Culture,  Diversity  and 

School  Safety 

October  10.  2000  - 2:00  p.m.  • 3:00  p.m.  ET 

Training  for  school  safety,  security  and  law  enfoircment  officers  on 
the  perceptions,  atUludcs.  myths  and  stereotypes  regarding  cultures 
and  peoples  that  may  effect  tl\ctr  ability  to  perform  their  duties  with 
increasingly  diverse  student  populations. 

Instructor:  Herbert  A.  Johnson  - Mr.  John.son  is  the  Associate  Di- 
rector of  Ihe  Criminal  Justice  Center  & Security  Management  Insti- 
tute at  John  Jay  College.  He  has  developed  cultural  diversity  training 
modules  for  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Wucallon  School  Safety  Offic- 
ers. security  personnel  and  law  enforcement  olTlccrs.  The  ’Streetwise’ 
curriculum  has  been  delivered  to  more  than  5.000  graduates  of  the 
NYPD  training  academy. 

Bomb  Threat  and  Incident  Planning 
October  17.  2000  • 2:00  p.m.  • 3:00  p.m.  ET 

Information  on  how  to  develop  a Bomb  Threat  and  Incident  Plan  for 
response  to  bomb  threats  or  actual  bombing  incidents  In  schools. 

Instructor:  Brendon  Patrick  O'Hanlon  - Mr.  O'Hanlon  consults  on 
International  Security  and  Counter-Terrorism  for  the  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Center  & Securlly  Management  lru»lltutc  He  retired  as  the  Assis- 
tant Director  for  Protection  of  the  U.S.  State  Department's  Diplomatic 
Security  Service. 

Responding  to  Acting-out  Behavior 
October  24.  2000  - 2:00  p.m.  - 3:00  p.m.  ET 

An  examination  of  acting-out  behaviors  In  youths  such  as  emo- 
tional disturbance.  MICA  (mentally  III  chemical  abuse)  and  suicide, 
Warning  signs  and  suggested  responses  wtU  be  presented. 

Instructor:  Robert  J.  Louden,  Ph.D.  - Dr.  Louden  Is  the  Director  ol 
the  Criminal  Justice  Center  6t  Security  Management  Institute  at  John 
Jay  College.  His  twenty-one  year  police  career  with  the  NYPD  Included 
serving  as  the  Commanding  Officer  of  the  Hostage  Negotiating  Team. 

Community  Policing  in  Schools 

October  31.  2000  • 2:00  p.m.  - 3:00  p.m.  ET 

The  development  and  maintenance  of  pollce/school  community  part- 
nerships In  creating  safe  and  secure  environments  for  Icarrilng.  teaching 
and  socializing  in  schools. 

Instructor:  Launcelott  Smith  - Mr.  Smith  Is  the  Project  Director  for 
the  New  York  Stale  Regional  Community  Policing  Institute  located  at 
John  Jay  College,  where  he  also  teaches  for  the  Criminal  Justice  Cen- 
ter 6c  Securlly  Management  Institute.  He  retired  at  the  rank  of  Detec- 
tive-lieutenant after  twenty-four  years  service  In  the  NYC  Housing  Au- 
thority Police  Department 

Liceose  Fee  per  site:  $l(X),()0  per  session 
or  $4(K)  fur  entire  series. 

For  information,  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.jjay.cuny.edu/ 
conference/ieleconf 
or  call  Dennis  HikxI  at  (2 1 2)  2.^7-8069; 

Email:  salelliie@jjay.cuny.edu 
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What  They 
Are  Saying: 


“At  this  rate,  those  of  us  around  today  won’t  see  equality  in  our  lifetimes.” 

— Penny  Harrington,  director  of  the  National  Center  for  Women  in  Policing  and  former  Portland.  Ore.,  police  chief 

on  a new  report  on  the  status  of  women  in  policing.  (Story,  Page  I.) 


